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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “ returns,” and “returns” 
means waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 








RACTICALLY without fighting, the Germans 
Pp have reached and occupied Odessa. It is 
said that they found most of the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet there, though the merchant ships had 
been transferred to Sebastopol. Possession of this 
great port will facilitate the transmission of Ukrainian 
grain to Austria via the Black Sea and the Danube. 
But it also lends itself to the establishment of oversea 
communications, both military and commercial, with 
Trebizond and Batum—a circumstance which may have 
some bearing on future military operations in Asia. At 
present both the British armies on Turkish soil are 
advancing. General Marshall has moved up the 
Euphrates and occupied Hit; while General Allenby 
has been fighting his way northward over the difficult 
country of Mount Ephraim in the direction of Shechem. 
The whole of his front between the sea andj the Jordan 
Valley has been pushed forward. There have also been 
reports of a certain amount of Allied military activity 
in Macedonia, the purpose of which is not apparent. 


* * x 


On the Western Front no great offensive has taken 
place down to the time of writing, but the daily bulletins 





report every circumstance which ordinarily precedes 
one. Raids are incessant, bombardments are heavy 
over long stretches of front, and there is furious air- 
fighting and bomb-dropping. Indeed, one may doubt 
whether the sum of aerial activity has ever been greater 
than during the past week. In addition to the enormous 
amount of bomb-dropping on military targets behind 
the lines (a practice which at last seems entering on a 
stage when it may influence major operations), both 
sides have carried out a series of long-distance raids. 
British airmen made four raids over Germany in five 
days—Mainz, Stuttgart, Coblenz and Freiburg being the 
towns successively attacked. The enemy in the same 
period raided cities as far apart as Paris, Naples and 
Hull. The Paris raid was attended by the loss (among 
others) of 66 lives in a Tube panic. This has set some 
of our newspapers moralising as if it were the first 
incident of the kind, but as a matter of fact quite a 
number of fatal Tube crushes have occurred in London ; 
though we believe that all the victims have been aliens, 
and in what was much the worst instance only 17 people 
were killed. The London authorities, if one may assume 
the Home Secretary to speak for them, seem to have 
thoroughly repented of the folly which exhorted people 
last year to leave their homes at the sound of the 
warning. But the habit is now ingrained, and will not 
be so quickly unlearned. 


* * * 


It seems practically certain that the Congress 
of Soviets at Moscow will ratify the peace treaty of 
March 8rd. Lenin’s view has prevailed in the Bolshevik 
party, which has decided to vote in favour of the treaty 
being ratified, and Trotski, the main exponent of the 
view that even a resumption of hostilities would be 
preferable to such peace, has resigned the post of 
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Commissary for Foreign Affairs. He remains at 
Petrograd in charge of the town, and apparently will 
not attend the Moscow Congress at all. Thus his 
resignation does not imply a withdrawal from the 
Government, but he will not assist at the Congress 
of Soviets, where the party discipline of the Bolsheviks 
would not allow him to develop once more a programme 
rejected by his party. Yet even Lenin’s policy cannot 
be taken to imply complete surrender to the Central 
Powers. There can be no durable peace between 
a Socialist Russian Republic and an aggressive German 
Empire, especially on terms such as those of March 
3rd. What Lenin most desires for Russia is a respite. 
Not that he can hope to organise an efficient army 
even should it prove possible to maintain peace with 
Germany for several months. But things change 
rapidly in war time, and Germany’s position in Eastern 
Europe cannot possibly become more favourable than 
it is at present. On the other hand, events in the 
West or inside the Central Powers may render it weaker, 
and then perhaps Russia will be able to come back 
once more. The wire addressed by President Wilson 
to the Moscow Congress of Soviets surely strikes the 
right note when it assures the people of Russia through 
the Congress that the Government of the United States 
“will avail itself of every opportunity to secure for 
Russia once more complete sovereignty and independ- 
ence in her own affairs and full restoration to her great 
role in the life of Europe and the modern world.” The 
democracies of the Western Powers whole-heartedly 
subscribe to every word of President Wilson’s message, 
although some of our “ leading dailies ” who consistently 
strike the wrong note with regard to Russia have 
carefully refrained from publishing it. 


* * * 


The conditions of peace dictated by the Central 
Powers to Rumania are burdensome beyond all expecta- 
tion. Rumania is ordered to cede the entire Dobrudja, 
not to Bulgaria it is true, but to the Quadruple Entente 
(this is alleged to be done by the Germans in order to 
spare Rumanian feelings, but in reality with a view 
to blackmailing Bulgaria). Thus Rumania is to be 
cut off from her natural access to the sea at Constanza 
and along the Danube, and unless she acquires Bessa- 
rabia, from any outlet whatsoever. Moreover, she is 
to surrender to Hungary all the mountain passes from 
the Predeal to the Iron Gates, which would render the 
strategical position in Wallachia absolutely untenable. 
Further, the Central Powers demand for themselves 
the control of the Rumanian oil interests. Lastly, 
it is certain that if their conditions of peace are accepted, 
they will lay a heavy hand on Rumania’s internal 
policy. They will set up a Conservative Government, 
relying on the Boyars, who had been pro-Germans 
throughout the war, and whose main interest in the 
world is to maintain the ownership of their landed 
estates against the peasants who till them. As every- 
where, Germany stands for the reactionary social 
interest. If she succeeds in setting up a Rumanian 
Boyar Government, such a Government would no doubt 
go back on the promises of social and political reform 
made during the war, and then, in constant danger from 


its peasantry, would be absolutely dependent on German 
support. It is not clear at the present moment what 
course the Rumanian Government will decide to 
adopt, but the reported treaty with the Russian 
Bolshevik Government in regard to Bessarabia is 
a move in the right direction. Rumania will not 
seize that province, but an amicable surrender at the 
demand of its population, and therefore in accordance 
with the principles of the Russian Revolution, is likely 
to be effected. 
* » * 

The debate in the House of Commons last Monday 
on the relations between the Government and certain 
newspaper interests came to no useful result, not 
because anything said from the Ministerial side really 
removed the grounds of complaint, but partly because 
speakers like Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Asquith seemed 
to be restrained by national considerations from hitting 
the Ministry too hard, and partly because the real evil 
in question was so much deeper and wider than the 
subject of debate. It was possible, formally, to narrow 
that subject down to Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaver- 
brook, the only recently appointed Ministers who are 
big newspaper proprietors; and then to dispose of 
it, formally, by saying that they had resigned their 
directorships, and that it would be absurd to exclude 
from Ministries journalists or newspaper proprietors 
as such. How far this diverts us from the real issue 
may be seen if we recollect that the main problem has 
been presented by the conduct not of these gentlemen 
but of Lord Northcliffe; and that it existed before, 
and owed nothing of its real seriousness to, his successive 
appointments to official non-Ministerial posts. You 
could not prevent a thoroughly unhealthy co-operation 
between an aspiring Minister or Prime Minister on the 
one hand and a Napoleonic newspaper-magnate on the 
other by any such simple device as an interdict on the 
appointment of the latter to places in or under the 
Government. The real mischief is the existence, within 
a democracy dependent on the Press for an essential 
part of its working, of irresponsible newspaper proprietor- 
ships which control political opinion. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that Lord Northcliffe’s present case is 
the climax. It is quite possible that ten years hence all 
the British dailies with large circulations may be con- 
trolled by two proprietors, or even by one. There is very 
little politics in the process ; it is merely “ capitalist con- 
centration,” like the amalgamations of banks it is 
peculiar only in its political consequences. How is it to 
be dealt with? No one has suggested, within our know- 
ledge, any plausible remedy. (We are not forgetting 
Mr. Belloc’s.) Against other examples of “ capitalist 
concentration” there is always the remedy of national- 
isation; but it is difficult to imagine a satisfactory 
application of this to the case of the Press. 

* * - 


We need to be perpetually on our guard against the 
psychological effect of the-necessarily summarised, and 
sometimes biased, versions of speeches and documents 
transmitted by cable by the news agencies and others. 
Much harm has been done in this way in the past 
in our relations with Australia, South Africa, India and 
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the United States. The latest example is that of the 
Joint Statement of War Aims of the Inter-Allied Labour 
and Socialist Conference. As telegraphed to Germany, 
it seems to have borne the aspect of a rigid ultimatum, 
including a dismemberment of both the German and 
Austrian Empires, to be imposed as a condition prece- 
dent of any International Congress. Accordingly, the first 
utterances of German Social Democracy, as telegraphed 
to this country, took the form of a contemptuous re- 
jection. When the documents themselves arrived, in 
the one country as in the other, it was discovered that 
the telegraphic summaries in both cases had perverted 
the general purport. Now that copies of Vorwdrts are 
received, it is found that the editor expressly reserves 
his definite comments until he has the Joint Statement 
in his hands; and that his preliminary observations, 
which were regarded in this country as chillingly dis- 
couraging, were largely based on telegraphic perver- 
sions. Moreover, these observations themselves were 
far from being so adverse as the telegraphic summary 
of them had indicated. The final paragraph of the 
article, not cabled to London at all, expressly declares 
that, if the Joint Statement, even in all its supposed 
rigour, is intended only as a basis on which international 
discussion should proceed, such discussion appears to 
Vorwdarts, as it does to the Austrian and Hungarian 
exponents of Social Democracy, eminently practicable. 
The door to an International Congress is very far from 
having been closed, 


* * * 


The week’s discussions on shipbuilding have not 
thrown much definitive light on a problem in which 
all the parties engaged—the Government, the employers, 
and the workmen—are concerned to throw on each other 
the blame from which none of them are themselves 
free. That the Admiralty control has made serious 
blunders in regard to standard ships, Dr. Macnamara 
virtually admitted last Tuesday, after speeches by Mr. 
Mackinder and Sir W. Runciman alleging that the 
standard designs entailed so many readjustments as 
to increase and not diminish work. But it would be 
very rash to conclude that the shipbuilders are blame- 
less ; for the plain fact is that in the matter of standard 
ships their interests do not coincide with the nation’s, 
and they have plenty of reasons for not wishing the ships 
to be a success. Nor can the men be exonerated, for 
the facts as to lost time, lengthened holidays, and hasty 
strikes are there and cannot be got away from. One 
may hope, perhaps, that the present flutter of discussion 
and heart-searching which Sir Eric Geddes’ barbed 
words have produced (and were doubtless meant to 
produce) may lead to some general improvement of 
tone and some practical changes in the administrative 
machinery. But the best tonic, as we still strongly 
hold, would be the publication of exact figures showing 
= month to month the tonnage of ships sunk and 

ilt. 


* * * 


The Labour Party is apparently going to teach the 
other political parties some new ways of organisation 
and electioneering. It is not content with equipping 





itself with formally constituted Standing Advisory 
Committees of expert specialists, which undertake to 
provide it with information and counsel as to policy 
on Foreign Relations, Trade, Industry and Labour 
Legislation, Public Health, Education, Local Govern- 
ment, Agricultural and Rural Life, and Women’s Ques- 
tions respectively ; but it proposes also to maintain a 
Department of Intelligence and Research which shall 
incidentally deal with all the difficulties of its consti- 
tuency organisations and local politicians. Its plans for 
the spring campaign are equally unconventional. 
Classes and courses of lectures are being held, both for 
women organisers and for election agents. In connection 
with an opening demonstration in London at the Queen’s 
Hall, on April 9th, there is to be an extensive evening 
reception for members and candidates, agents and 
organisers, with potential recruits, at which a lot of 
“* business ” will be done. The scheme includes some 
two hundred meetings and conferences all the way from 
Penzance to Peterhead. But, perhaps, the greatest 
innovation is a course of lectures at King’s Hall, Covent 
Garden, arranged by the Fabian Society, at which Mr. 
Henderson and others will explain “The Labour 
Party : Its Programme and its Possibilities to audi- 
ences drawn mainly from adherents of the other political 
parties, who are eagerly purchasing tickets admitting 
them to instruction. This is to be followed by a small 
tutorial class for those who wish to go further into 
details. We cannot imagine Mr. Asquith or Lord 
Curzon condescending to any similar combination of 
political education and party propaganda. 


* * + 


Mr. Fisher's speech on Wednesday on the Educa- 
tion Bill was, if not the most brilliant, certainly 
the most potently persuasive that he has delivered 
at Westminster, with a persuasiveness all the more 
marked in that it resided not so much in any 
particular argument or array of facts as in the 
whole spirit and implication of what it was felt could 
not be gainsaid. Those who are seeking to express the 
views of the more narrow-minded employers—the 
Federation of British Industries is very actively at 
work—avowedly against the Continuation Classes, 
but really against any further expenditure on the 
education of any but the chosen few, find the atmo- 
sphere at Westminster unexpectedly chilling. Members 
intending to stand again realise that working-class 
feeling is, on the whole, strongly in favour of extended 
educational opportunities for all children; and that 
any recorded opposition will be a black mark against 
a candidate, of which the utmost use will be made, not 
least among the new women electors. Moreover, the 
proportion of employers who really desire to see Con- 
tinuation Classes made universal is, to the astonish- 
ment of their colleagues, not a small one. The action 
of the great Manchester cotton company of Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee and Co. in paying for extensive news- 
paper advertisements displaying arguments in favour 
of the Bill as it stands (and indeed, of much more than 
the Bill) has excited much comment. The chances 
of the measure are good, and apparently improving. 
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THE NORTH-WEST CORNER 


REMARKABLE change has taken place in 
Scandinavia within the last few weeks, in conse- 
quence of the terms which Germany has arranged 

with Russia and Finland. For the first time in the 
war Norway and Sweden think alike. That is to say, 
the main currents of feeling in the two countries are 
united by a common apprehension. They well may be ; 
for German statesmanship has in fact disclosed a new 
range of ambitions, aiming directly at the control of 
all that corner of the European continent. 

The pith of the situation may be told in a few words. 
Germany has taken advantage of the Bolshevik civil 
war in Finland, in order to convert Finland into a 
German protectorate. The mere fact of such a pro- 
tectorate implied some degree of danger for Scandinavia ; 
but Germany has gone on to render the danger imminent 
(1) to Sweden, by occupying the Aaland Islands; 
(2) to Norway, by extending the territorial claims of 
Finland for the first time right across the neck of the 
Scandinavian peninsula to the Arctic Ocean. 

Let us examine these points in order. First, as to 
the protectorate. The terms of the German-Finnish 
treaty and the circumstances of the German intervention 
leave no doubt regarding it. It has been cleverly 
engineered. Germany’s work has as far as possible 
been done by Finnish troops and agents, recruited 
partly from prisoners captured with the Russian armies, 
partly from Finnish refugees in Germany, including 
a great many university students. Beyond the risk 
of its overthrow from the outside (i.¢., by a victory 
of the Allies), the protectorate should encounter no 
great obstacles. Germany does not need to interfere 
with a pretty complete Finnish autonomy; though no 
doubt, if the Finns wanted a king (on the model of the 
other Scandinavian States), she would be happy to 
supply a Hohenzollern. Her substantial requirements 
are the naval control of harbours, the military control 
of strategic railways, and a favoured economic footing ; 
and all these could probably be justified to the Finns 
by the need for some foreign protection and the advan- 
tage of having a good deal of German money spent in 
the country. 

Secondly, as to Sweden. The Aaland Islands lie at 
the mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia, of which they are the 
key. They are only twenty-five miles from the Swedish 
coast, and about eighty miles from Stockholm, which, 
it is not too much to say, they dominate. Their 
25,000 inhabitants are Swedish-speaking; all their 
connections are with Sweden; and their occupation 
by Russia (dating from 1809) was always a very sore 
point. When Finland broke away from Russia last 
year, the Swedes watched for a chance of recovering 
them ; and when the mutinous troops began committing 
excesses there this winter, they dispatched a “ humani- 
tarian expedition” (including 500 troops) to restore 
order and relieve famine. Promptly the Germans came 


down with a large fleet and several battalions of soldiers, 
and oceupied the islands over the Swedes’ heads. 
They did so ostensibly only as part of their Finnish 
campaign, and gave an undertaking as to the islands’ 





future. But it would take a very sanguine Swede to 
imagine that, when once Germany holds the islands, she 
will not find pretexts for retaining them unless ejected. 
Their transfer to her from Russia is a heavy blow to 
Swedish independence. For when Russia held them, 
she was only one (and the weaker) of two rival Great 
Powers in the Baltic. Any use of the unique oppor- 
tunities which they afford for putting the screw on 
Stockholm would have been resented by the other. 
But if Germany holds them now, she will do so as the 
single Baltic Great Power, subject to no such 
restraints. 

The extension of the new Finland to the Arctic Ocean 
is an even more far-reaching stroke. It cuts the land 
connection between Scandinavia and Great Russia, and 
by enabling Germany to establish bases for submarines 
and cruisers on the intervening coast, renders the sea- 
connection very precarious as well. Norway finds 
herself encircled by the German naval threat, which 
would thus become operative at both ends of her coast. 
Great Russia, thrown back for maritime outlets upon 
those in the White Sea or the Siberian coast, would find 
herself unable to use even these without running past 
German naval bases. Lastly, a profound effect would 
be produced on the relative naval situations of Germany 
and Great Britain. It has been pointed out before now 
in these columns how very much the effective exercise 
of our naval superiority in this war owes to geographical 
conditions—to the fact that our islands lie like a great 
dam or mole right across all the maritime outlets from 
German waters to the main oceans of the world. By 
securing mercantile ports and naval bases on the north- 
west corner of the Continent Germany would free herself 
in future from this restraint. 

The reference to Spitzbergen in the Russo-German 
treaty shows that Germany is not without hopes of a 
considerable development on this side. If she were 
allowed to retain her vantage-ground, she could easily 
improve it further by forcing Norway to sell or cede 
territory, perhaps as far down as the excellent harbour 
of Narvik. It is unnecessary to assume that when she 
went to war in 1914 she was thinking very specifically 
of the north-west. She was hoping to make big gains in 
Central Europe; and she knew that a Central Europe 
under the direction of a Power which had defeated the 
other Continental Powers could deal as it liked with 
Scandinavia in its own time. But the defeat of her 
original war-plan in 1914, which substituted a long 
struggle for a short one, has enabled her eventually to 
bring about a more complete disruption of Russia than 
she can originally have foreseen ; and by baffling her of 
expected gains at the expense of the West (French 
colonies, Belgium, and the like) has whetted her desire 
to exploit to the utmost the results of her victory on the 
side where she has been victorious. Her north-western 
group of results, which have just been examined, have 
so far received far less attention in the Allied Press than 
the south-eastern results which give her the Black Sea. 
For the Latin Powers of Europe, which gravitate round 
the Mediterranean, they are in truth less directly and 
locally interesting. But they have a very immediate 
concern for the Atlantic Powers; that is, for the United 
States and ourselves. 
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A WEEK’S NOTICE 


summary discharges of certain sections of 
munition workers—almost entirely women— 
which continue to occur weekly, in this factory 


or that, are raising the whole question of the relations in 
which the Government will stand, as soon as peace is 
assured, to the three millions of civil workers in war 
industries. It seems to have been borne in, some months 
ago, upon those responsible for supplies that, owing to 
the extraordinary increase in production and to a certain 
slowing down of consumption during the past nine 
months, the accumulation of war stores was mounting 
up to more than could possibly be required even for the 
longest conceivable duration of the war. It was there- 
fore decided, legitimately enough, to reduce the output ; 
and certain kinds of shells and cartridges, together with 
other supplies, were chosen for restriction. The neces- 
sary arrangements were made—a task which took weeks 
of time—with regard to the various kinds of material, 
the readjustment of different streams of components, 
the payments on account, the transfer to other work of 
certain supervising officials, and even, in some cases, 
for a new utilisation of the premises and machinery. It 
does not appear that, whilst this was in pro , any 
thought was given to what was to happen to the tens of 
thousands of human beings whose services were going 
to be abruptly dispensed with. At any rate, no intima- 
tion was given of the contemplated reduction of staff 
either to the local Employment Exchanges, or to the 
Minister of Labour, or to the Director-General of 
National Service, who was actually seeking in all direc- 
tions to enrol additional women in various branches of 
work of national importance, from labour on the land and 
motor-car driving up to the “ Waacs ”’ and the “* Wrens.” 
No general warning seems to have been given to the 
women themselves of the coming discharge, in order that 
they might readjust their humble housekeeping, their 
domestic arrangements, and their agreements for lodg- 
ings. No inquiry was made of the other branches of 
munition work, or of the other Government Depart- 
ments, whether some, at least, of these workers might 
not be simply transferred. No provision was made to 
enable such of them as had come hundreds of miles to 
take up the Government employment to return to their 
homes (railway fares having in the meantime been 
raised fifty per cent.). Suddenly, in one factory after 
another, the blow falls, and week after week has seen 
thousands of = given a week’s notice—not a week 
during which they might look for new situations, but the 
bare legal notice, secured to them by the Munitions of 
War Acts, that, whilst they would have to continue to 
put in the full factory day, their employment and their 
wages would come to a sudden stop seven days hence. 
Even when the notice was given, no communication was 

made to the local Employment Exchange (at least in one 

instance) until five out of the seven days had passed, so 

that the Ministry of Labour was apparently expected, 

the “ day after to-morrow,” to be able to find situations 

for some thousands of women, stranded in a district 

where the Government factories constituted nearly the 

whole demand for the class of labour in question. The 

whole incident is a revelation and a warning of the extent 

to which, in spite of all the fine phrases ee by Ministers, 

the habitual ruthlessness of the merely “ commercial ” 

employer, and the old doctrine of the unser that the 


“Labour Market” would “absorb” any discarded 
workers, still dominate the officials directly concerned 
with the Government employment of manual-working 
wage-earners, especially when these happen to be women 
or unorganised male labourers. 

The world sweeps on, and the sufferings of these 
particular ten or twenty thousand women—the number 


may soon be as high as forty thousand in all—are 
ignored. It is only fair to record that, after a stiff fight, 
a free railway ticket home has been secured for some of 
them; and that the Director-General of National 
Service and the Minister of Labour have done their 
very best, when they became aware of what had hap- 
pened, to find new employment for this sudden and 
entirely unheralded accession to the Labour Market. 
It is fortunate that present circumstances permit of 
new places being thus found for most of the women 
without the loss of more than three or five per cent. of 
their income for the year, together with a certain 
amount of personal inconvenience and expense. What 
it is now important toconsider is the provision that 
the Government will make for the discharge, when 
peace comes, not of a few tens of thousands of civil 
workers on war supplies, but of some three millions 
of them; not in half a dozen munition centres only, 
but practically all over Great Britain; not when 
there is an unsatisfied demand for workers, but at a 
moment when all industries will be dislocated and 
literally millions of people will be looking for situations. 
It is significant that, whilst the demobilisation of 
the five million soldiers has, we learn, been 
for down to the smallest detail, that of the three million 
civil workers on munitions and in other “ war trades ”’ 
has not yet been made the subject of any Cabinet 
decision. Yet the discharge of the munition workers 
will come first, and be far more sudden and simultaneous 
than the demobilisation of the Army. However urgently 
the Treasury may press the Army Council to bring 
to an end the colossal daily expense of an army in the 
field, it must inevitably be weeks, or even months, 
before it can be cut down on any large scale. The 
disbandment of the whole five million men, more than 
half of them to be brought back overseas, will probably 
be spread, from first to last, over a couple of years. 
On the other hand, the discharge of the three million 
civil workers will begin the very day that peace is 
assured—probably even as soon as it is actually in 
near prospect—and an enormous proportion of these 
workers (half of them women) will be turned adrift 
within a month. Nearly a year ago, after many 
attempts, the Government was induced to go so far as 
to appoint a Committee to consider what arrange- 
ments ought to be made for the eventual discharge 
of these civil war workers, including also those serving 
in other occupations as substitutes for men with the 
Colours. Nothing has yet been heard of any report 
from this Committee ; and we believe that no arrange- 
ments have actually been made. Peace may not yet 
be even on the horizon; but when it comes it will 
come with absolute suddenness, probably in some 
quite unforeseen way, and it ought not to find us un- 
prepared for what will be a whole avalanche of dis- 
charges. 
at ought to be done is clear. The Government 
has the same sort of responsibility for getting these three 
million civilian war workers into fresh employment, 
and for eter e | for them in any interval, as it has 
for the disbanded soldiers. Which among all the eight 
millions has endured the most hardship, gone through 
the greatest inconvenience or made the largest pecuniary 
sacrifice—it is not always the soldier—cannot be gone 
into. The nation cannot afford to have any of these 
millions of men and women swelling the ranks of the 
unemployed, and sinking rapidly into the abyss of the 
unemployable. If it is asked why the Government 
should assume a larger responsibility, or do more 
for the munition workers than for civilians employed 
in other occupations, the answer is plain. 1 the 
civilian workers in the wide of munitions are, 
by the Munitions of War Acts, held compulsorily to 
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that service to the very last day on which they are 
required. Under the "latest Act, they may change 
their employer, but not their occupation, under 
penalty of never being able to get any paid employ- 
ment, in any occupation whatever, so long as the 
Munitions of War Acts endure. We know, and they 
know, that the occupation to which, in the public 
interest, they have been lured must come presently to a 
sudden end. The more provident among them would 
be naturally looking out for a change to more per- 
manent employment. For the service of the State we 
peremptorily forbid them to take this course, although 
we know that their wages will suddenly stop at a week’s 
notice, just at a time when it will be particularly diffi- 
cult to get a new situation. The moral obligation 
of the Government is thus exceptionally great. 

We suggest that these civilian war-workers need to 
be provided for on the same lines as the disbanded 
soldiers. They should, like these, if only for the 
sake of promoting mobility, certainly be given free 
railway tickets either to their former homes or to 
any new situation that can be found for them. They 
need—the women workers especially—a similar month's 
furlough with pay; indeed, the nation cannot afford, 
in the interests of the public health and of the con- 
tinuance of the race, not to ensure these women some 
holiday after their unduly prolonged hours of labour 
and perpetual strain without any other intermission 
than illness. They ought to have provision against 
the contingency of unemployment just as the soldier 
is to have, not merely the odd weeks at seven shillings 
that their brief compulsory insurance will have entitled 
them to, but provision covering all the unemployment 
to which they may be subjected during the whole 
year of reconstruction, at a subsistence level. But, 
above all, what is needed is intelligent organisation in 
advance so as to have employment ready to which as 
many as possible of the discharged workers can be 
transferred without any greater interval than is re- 
quired for the indispensable holiday. This needs 
special action “i the Employment Exchanges, so far 
as private employment is concerned. But it means 
more than this. The need for finding situations for 
these workers ought to form part of the Government 
scheme for such an arrangement of the national and 
municipal works requiring anyhow to be undertaken 
within the next few years as will prevent the occur- 
rence of unemployment on a large scale, This is 
otherwise bound to be an evil accompaniment of the 
“General Post” of half the wage-earning population, 
which will set in when peace comes. 


“IN TIMES OF CONFUSION” 


T the close of 1611,” recounts one of Russia’s 
A greatest modern historians, Kluchevski, “‘ the 
Muscovite Empire presented a spectacle of 
universal and complete disruption. The Poles had taken 
Smolensk ...; the Swedes had occupied Novgorod . . . ; 
the second false Dimitri had been murdered and suc- 
ceeded, in Pskov, by a third pretender . ..; the first 
expeditionary force of the provincial nobility had been 
broken up near Moscow. Meanwhile the country lacked 
an administration . . . the State changed into a kind of 
amorphous, coagulated federation.” ‘ On all sides the 
State of Muscovy is now torn by foes,” wrote in 1612 the 
boyars of Moscow in a circular letter to the towns. “‘ In 
the eyes of all rulers round about are we now fallen into 
contumely and reproach.” 
The evil days have returned, and after having grown 
outwardly into the greatest Power on the European con- 
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tinent, Russia has to suffer humiliation and disruption 
once more, because her inner structure was unsound and 
collapsed in an hour of crisis. She lies prostrate to-day, 
confounded though immortal. For the power of Russia, 
a nation of one hundred million men, united in speech, 
feeling and thought, may be eclipsed for years, but can 
never be broken. She has to suffer now for all her past, 
for the crimes committed against her peasant nation, for 
the age-long sufferings which they have borne without 
revolting, for their final rising, for the deep, mystic 
idealism of her Revolution, for its self-sacrifice as well 
as for its blunders, for all that is best in her, and also 
for the lack of understanding shown to her in the hour of 
trial by the civilised European world. Materialism in- 
carnate strikes at Russia, and she sinks almost without 
a sound. 

There were men who believed that powers not of this 
world would fight in defence of the nation which carried 
to the world what it conceived as the glad tidings of a 
new resurrection. Were these men dreamers? So far 
ideas have not proved a sufficient arm against guns and 
the impervious Teutonic skull. Russia “* had snatched 
at heaven's flame” and tried to “ kindle nations.” 

She was weak. 
Frail sister of her heroic prototype, 


The Man; for sacrifice unripe, 
She too must fill a vulture’s beak. 


The revolutionary Government has, in Lenin’s words, 
“to submit to a distressing peace ’’—“ the Germans 
have their knees on our chest.” Revolutionaries have to 
learn the bitter lesson of force. Lenin, the clearest 
thinker among the Bolsheviks, had foreseen it and had 
protested against the heroic madness of the last appeal 
for right and justice which Russia made at Brest-Litovsk 
in defence of others. With an inhuman touch he now 
describes the illusions of those who had thought like 
Trotsky as “ revolutionary cant,”’ and taunts them with 
a “craving for effect and brilliance.” “To refuse to 
sign these terms is only possible to those who are intoxi- 
cated by revolutionary phrases.” Obviously one may 
blow trumpets before Jericho, but one should not feel 
astonished if walls do not collapse, for things do not 
usually happen like that in the world. Lenin speaks 
about the necessity for “ organised work” and “ the 
creation of a mighty national army.” Revolutionary 
militarism ? Another phase of the Russian Revolution 
has come to an end. If the Revolution survives it will 
carry the sword to the world. Then Russia will be wor- 
shipped once more. Men will say like Lucius Aurelius 
Cotta, the deeply cultured, cynical Roman official in 
“ Thais,” “‘ Moi-méme j'ai quelque respect pour un culte 
désormais impérial.” But now they deride. ‘‘ MM. Trotsky, 
Joffe, Kamenev and comrades,” writes a typical German, 
Herr Rotheit, in the Deutsche Politik, “‘ entered the 
barracks at Brest-Litovsk, where the peace negotiations 
took place, feeling as if they mounted a platform from 
which to teach the Germans seated on the school bench 
‘to throw spears no more, but worship the gods of 
Bolshevism.’ The part was untenable, for Might after 
all is something very real. Perhaps in a hundred 
thousand years the time may come when weakness will 
be glory and strength shame. We have not got so far 
yet, although all the enemies of Germany attempt by 
sophistry to bring about such a change of ideas an thus 
to readjust the world to their own pleasing. As long, 
however, as the ideas hold good which have existed since 
the world began, Germany, paying no heed to any such 
attempts, may exult in her strength.” 

It is useless to discuss the latest German peace terms to 
Russia in this connection. There can be no real peace be- 
tween Germany and the Russian Revolution, and the 
governors of Germany know full well that if the Revolution 
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survives in Russia it will vanquish them in the end. In 
rts beyond the reach of their armies a new life will 
evelop and new forces will arise. The Russian peasants’ 
and workmen’s republic may abstain from active pro- 
paganda in Central Europe, but the very existence of 
such a republic will be propaganda, and sooner or later 
the movement will spread into Germany itself. On the 
other hand, wherever the German armies advance into 
Russia, whatever parts of the country they occupy, they 
will have to wage a relentless war. The Germans will 
not be able to allow the peasants in Livonia or in the 
Government of Vitebsk to retain the land which had 
previously been the property of big landowners, and at 
the same time forbid any such encroachments in the 
neighbouring provinces of Courland or in the Govern- 
ment of Vilna merely because in 1917 the battle-front 
intervened between y Ba They will have to restore the 
estates to the nobility wherever their influence reaches, 
and then every peasant will understand why the German 
is his enemy, and why he has to fight him. The peasant 
soldier who now refuses to continue the war at the front 
will resume it in his own village and with means which 
only the peasant knows. Let the Germans add fresh 
territories to their old conquests !_ They have now broken 
down the quarantine of the old front and the “ disease 
of Socialism,”’ which they dread most, will spread to the 
West. The Germans have undertaken war against forces 
such as no government has yet fought, against an idea 
which knows neither bounds, nor borders, nor race. 
Compared to the limited material means which are 
employed in ordinary warfare, these forces may be called 
supernatural. But it takes time before they can make 
themselves felt to the full. We have to wait patiently 
and watch. 

When the Revolution broke out in Russia, it was 
hoped by many that it would electrify and vitalise 
the forces at the front and produce immediately 
the effects that revolution had produced in the 
France of 1792. But there were enormous differences 
between these two cases. The French Revolution had 
had three years to organise its country before war super- 
vened, and then it was faced by badly organised, effete 
Powers fighting in a half-hearted manner. The Russian 
Revolution broke out after almost three years of des- 
perate warfare, and was itself the result of complete 
disorganisation. The enemy it had to face was Germany, 
whose force even the best organised Western Powers 
have so far not succeeded in breaking. The Russian Re- 
volution started with an elemental breach of discipline 
and subordination in the army. The deadly blow to 
Tsarism was not inflicted by educated men fully 
conscious of their aims, but by the vast illiterate masses 
of the peasant soldiers who were exasperated by the 
sufferings and slaughter of the past three years, during 
which, badly-equipped, they had to fight against Ger- 
many’s shining armour, sacrificed in vain by hundreds 
of thousands. Their revolt combined with the revolu- 
tionary labour movement in the cities and with the 
agrarian revolt in the villages, a revolt as old as serfdom 
and private ownership of land. By a natural process the 
direction of the entire combined movement devolved on 
the votaries of Socialist ideas. These were no schemers 
and intriguers seeking profit by means of Realpolitik 
and treason. Russia was not waging the war alone 
—it had been brought by it into the closest contact 
with other nations. In the spring of 1917 Russia 


could have obtained peace at a small expense to herself. 
But she refused to make peace except in conjunction 
with her Allies, and thought of a settlement in which even 
the German nation might be given a chance to join as a 
roposed 
ave had 
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partner. This was the idea behind the 
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olm Conference. Whether it could ever 





the desired effect and would have shaken the hold which 
the German Government has on the German people is 
another question. 

The proposal was not accepted and Kerensky tried to 
revive enthusiasm for war in the peasant masses. When 
he failed there was nothing left but either to make peace 
or to use the severest measures against the unwilling 
Russian soldiers—to whip them, to shoot them, to drive 
them into battle, to change them back into a mute 
machine without a will. Had this been tried—so the 
Government felt—the attempt would either have ended 
in disaster or a weapon would have been forged with 
which the generals of the ancien régime could have killed 
the Revolution, or at least the Social Revolution. In 
fact, the Revolution would have been killed automatically 
in the very act of coercing the masses. For these reasons 
even the moderate Socialists refused to apply the 
methods recommended by Korniloff; the Bolsheviks 
opposed them by force. And this is the only sense in 
which the Bolsheviks can be said to have purposely 
destroyed the Russian army. 

When, in November, 1917, the Bolsheviks came into 
power, they could yet have concluded peace with the 
Central Powers on conditions not altogether disastrous, 
though no doubt much worse than those which could 
have been obtained six months earlier. Lenin advised 
them to do so. In his opinion it was Russia’s first duty 
to save the revolutionary conquests at home. Only after 
having completed the work of internal reorganisation 
could she undertake a new crusade. The Bolshevik 
leaders who conducted the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, 
on the other hand, reckoned that while the negotiations 
were still carried on and protracted by them, they would 
be able to stir up revolution in Central Europe and 
carry their gospel immediately throughout the land. 

They obviously miscalculated, and it is Germany's 
sword which now pierces the body of Russia. But may 
there not prove to be a miscalculation in the German 
move also ? x. 


THE USES OF DESPAIR 
"Tees have been so many occasions during the 


present war upon which pessimism has been 

run as a sensational feature in the newspapers 
that we have frequently been driven to denounce it as 
treachery. To be a pessimist merely because one does 
not get one’s own way is a form of sulkiness and a 
concession to the enemy. Pessimism of this kind is as 
blind as optimism and more selfish. It is the pessimism 
of the man who damns the waiter for not giving him 
his sole attention, the pessimism of the bear with the 
sore head, the factitious pessimism of the Fat Boy 
who likes to make your flesh creep. It would be childish, 
however, to shut one’s eyes to the fact that there is a 
reasonable pessimism. No fine spirit has ever lived 
who has not known what it is to despair. Hope must 
occasionally hibernate. It must go underground in 
order to recover its strength. Hope that is never 
tempted to despair is simply Micawberism. One might 
even go so far as to maintain that both hope and faith 
are founded on despair. The saints certainly uttered 
their faith out of the depths. Ragtime music sounds 
cheerier than the complaints of St. Gregory; but as a 
matter of fact ragtime music is a denial of hope as 
well as of despair. It is an acceptance of the moment 
and is therefore a denial of the hope for anything better. 
It is an acceptance of the moment and therefore a denial 
of despair when the situation is desperate enough to call 
for a remedy. The music-hall mind will look neither 
at the black nor at the bright side of things. It will 
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fiddle whether Rome is burning or not. It is perfectly 
cheerful about the world, the flesh and the devil. It 
is an accompaniment of idiot laughter to the human 
po, a en we hear laughter like this, we do well 
to despair. It is a contemptuous dismissal of the great 
poets, the great dreamers, the great heroes. It is 
a denial that there is anything higher in the world 
than a dancer can kick. It offers us noise for joy, and 
for beauty painted noses. There is nothing even of 
good company in all this flaring make-believe. Only 
those can resort to it who are too weary to read, too 
cautious to get drunk, or too miserable to think. 

We are sometimes inclined to think that there has 
been too much of the music-hall sort of cheerfulness 
in the attitude of thousands of people to the present 
war and its problems. The laughter of soldiers has 
so often been praised, and justly praised, as a 
symbol of fine courage that many people have 
persuaded themselves that for civilians, too, levity 
must be counted among the virtues. For most of 
us this war ought to have been an education in the 
importance of liberty, of idealism, of honesty, of 
equality, of considerateness. It should have ploughed 
and harrowed us, and sown in our minds or souls, or 
whatever you prefer to call them, the seeds of a new 
and astonishing civilisation. And yet, the longer it 
goes on, the more we are inclined to relapse into the 
old carelessness, to let our idealism run to seed, to 
dream light-heartedly and fondly of the world as we 
knew it before August, 1914. The status quo ante bellum 
has begun to assume almost a sunniness of aspect in 
comparison with the gloom of this procession of eclipses 
through which we have been passing. Having talked 
a great deal about the liberty of small nations, we 
have gone back to the discussion of strategic frontiers. 
Having applauded the summons to make the world 
safe for democracy, many of us have shown a far greater 
determination to make it safe for plutocracy. We have 
wobbled between greediness and ideals. We have 
never quite decided what we are fighting for. We think 
it does not matter so long as we know what Germany 
is fighting for. Hence, though we want to destroy 
Germany’s spiritual status quo ante bellum, we are not 
so eager to destroy the Allies’ spiritual status quo ante 
bellum. That is why there is still so much doubt in the 
public mind about the League of Nations. The average 
man is not sure that the statesmen and the newspaper 
proprietors really want the League of Nations. The 
statesmen and the newspaper proprietors, in the same 
way, are not sure that the average man cares twopence 
about the League of Nations. The public man does 
not educate the average man on the subject, and the 
average man does not educate—he feels all but helpless 
to educate—the public man. The average man, except 
on the occasional altitudes of inspiration, sees little 
beyond the tiny circle of his own interests—a tiny circle 
about as big as a penny. We see an example of this 
in the practical universality of profiteering among the 
manufacturing and shopkeeping classes, wherever pos- 
sible. The butcher, the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker all do it until the law stops them. Even the 
law, we fear, cannot put a stop to the greedy individual- 
ism of a great percentage of the shopkeepers. How 
many grocers still squeeze out an illegal threepence on a 
pot of jam! The daily list of convictions of — 
keepers for selling at illegal prices is only a small visible 
piece of a greater evil, like the periscope of a sub- 
marine. Nearly everyone who has something to sell 
is determined to sell it to his own best advantage. 
Having done this, he feels he is mounting the heights of 
patriotism when he invests his ill-gotten gains in War 
Bonds that are the champion securities of the world. 








We do not say that the spirit of citizenship has been 
dead during the past three or four years of warfare, 
The volunteering of millions of men for the trenches, 
the ‘arduous toil and quiet sacrifices in thousands of 
factories and homes, would give the lie to such a con- 
tention as that. « At the same time, it is folly to pretend 
that the war has been made a great education in the 
spirit of citizenship as it might have been made, had a 
few more statesmen been capable of the same noble 
vision as President, Wilson. One has been amazed 
as much by,the poor response as by the good response 
made by the nation to the demand for economy in food, 
It is astonishing how many men will not sacrifice even 
their luncheon bread. It is‘quite a common thing still 
to find a man who takes the view that after all one 
person can do so little to affect the situation that it is 
scarcely worth doing. Most of us are tempted at times 
to act like the man with the single talent. The nine- 
teenth century taught us no better. Did it not affirm 
the morality of competition and “ Devil take the hind- 
most’? Our fellow-citizens were not our brothers but 
ourenemies. We were permitted to best them and yet 
feel virtuous. We heard a man remark the other day 
that at the present moment every man was either 
“doing his bit” or “ making his bit.” The war has 
revealed marvellous depths of meanness as well as 
marvellous depths of nobleness in human nature. And 
the worst of it is that meanness is enabled to conceal 
itself all the more effectively behind nobleness while 
picking the world’s pocket and the world’s honour. 
Unfortunately, the war is not only being put to 
little use as a teacher of good citizenship at home. It 
is also being wasted as a teacher of international citizen- 
ship. Few of us have as yet learned to look at the 
world as one place. The nations, like individuals, have 
the instincts of profiteers. This is true of the little 
nations as well as of the big empires. Luckily, however, 
the little nations have not the same opportunities for 
what we have heard called the expansion of the ego as 
the big empires. But the Balkans are a perfect mirror 
of the rival greeds that have devoured mankind all 
through history. There was a time when it seemed 
that the war would result in a general determination 
that history should no longer be allowed to repeat itself. 
But who is going to release our planet on the path of a 
new and original history? How many prominent 
statesmen have, in regard to the question of the subject 
nationalities within their own realm, got beyond the 
attitude of Bismarck expressed in 1874 in a speech 
about Alsace-Lorraine ? “The question before us,” 
he said, “ concerns the interests of the Empire. It is 
not a question of Alsace-Lorraine. . . . We take our 
stand upon the interests of the Empire and the Imperial 
olicy. . . . We have to think of the Empire.” That 
is not a peculiarly Prussian attitude. It is a common 
attitude in all countries. It is an astonishing thing 
that the average publicist still takes it for granted that 
what is best for his empire is threatened by what is 
best for the subject nations within it and by what is best 
for the world. That is the suicidal creed which makes 
so many politicians terrified of the autonomy of the 
little peoples and of a League of Nations. The well- 
intentioned equally with the ill-intentioned are as 
suspicious of liberty as though it were a destroying 
angel. Even so generously-minded a paper as the 
New Europe commits itself to such a travesty of fact 
with regard to Ireland as to say that “ had the majority 
of citizens in Ireland found itself able to agree to the 
desire of a community in one of its provinces to remain 
outside the area of Home Rule, Home Rule would now 
be in operation.” Curious, that it should be so difficult 
to see the facts of the Irish problem clearly when Alsace 
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and Bohemia are such simple matters. We find the 
same sort of ignoring of the simple facts of one of the 
ancient national questions of Europe in the Spectator’s 
reference to the death of Mr. Redmond. ‘“ Much of 
what is happening in Ireland to-day,” we are told, “ is 
the harvest of seeds sown years ago by Mr. Redmond 
when he offered to his followers the denunciations of 
England which pleased them.” Thus is a struggle for 
national liberty dismissed as “ denunciations of Eng- 
land.” As though “denunciations” did not form a 

of political propaganda in every cause, good or 
bad! Count Czernin in the Austrian Empire and 
Count Hertling in the German Empire have learned as 
little and reveal themselves, in Milton’s phrase, as “ blind 
mouths” at a time when the world is crying out for 
men of faith and prophets. ‘‘ The hungry sheep look 
up and are not fed.” Let us, then, enter for a little into 
the house of despair. We have basked too much in 
the sunshine of self-approval and cheerfulness. We 
must -- deep enough into despair to discover 
reality. e mystics say that in order to attain the 
ultimate joy of union with reality we must first pass 
through the dark night of the soul. How can we be 
content to sit as spectators of the agony of our race and 
make no attempt to escape from the cheap happiness 
of our old illusions? Let us at least despair sufficiently 
of the world we have made to change it. 


A VILLAGE, LIBRARY 


MONG the many things that are lacking from 
our villages at the present time, and which 
will surely be demanded by our discharged 

soldiers and sailors if village life is to be attractive 
to them and to their families, are libraries. Aboard 
ship, in camp, and, above all, in hospital, these men 
have had opportunities for reading which many of 
them never fad before, and have acquired a taste— 
sometimes even a real love—for books, which will 
persist throughout their lives. The Y.M.C.A. hopes, 
we know, to use many of the huts which will no longer 
be required on the outbreak of peace as village clubs 
and reading-rooms ; but the men are even now returning 
to their homes, and peace is not yet. The need of 
books can, however, be supplied without any very 
great expenditure, and can be supplied at once in 
every village, if the writer’s experience of library work 
in one village during the last eleven years proves 
anything. This library was started without any new 
books, without a librarian, without a catalogue, and 
almost without money. It now has over 500 books— 
most of them published during the last fifteen years, 
some of them during the current year—printed cata- 
logues, a card index, nearly 100 weekly subscribers, 
three War Savings Certificates, and a balance in hand 
of over 80s. It is in the hope that a short account 
of the history of this library may help others to start 
libraries in their own villages that this article is written. 
_ In the first place, the ah in question was fortunate 
IN possessing an institute, in which were two cupboards 
which could be used temporarily as bookcases. The 
writer collected from friends about a hundred second- 
hand books of all sorts—a few novels and tales, history, 
pe: lives, S.P.C.K. publications, and a few children’s 

ks. These were labelled inside with the name 
of the library and the number of the book, and the 
book also was numbered outside. The whole village was 
then canvassed for subscribers, the schoolmaster brought 
the matter before the school children. Next, a 
committee was formed, composed of the schoolmaster, 
the vicar’s wife, the sexton’s daughter, the shopkeeper’s 





daughter, a retired barber, a churchwarden, the wife 
of the chapel-keeper, an assistant schoolmistress, a 
farm labourer, a schoolboy, with the writer as chairman 
and president. Three or four ladies in the neighbour- 
hood were appointed vice-presidents, and subscribed 
from 5s. to 10s. each towards the initial expenses. 
These included the cost of the printing of the labels 
and members’ cards, and the purchase of three large 
notebooks—a minute-book, a borrowers’ book, and a 
book for entering payments—a few smaller ones (for 
shelf-lists), and an account book. The committee 
met once before the library was opened, and approved 
the rules, which were very simple, and were printed 
on the cards supplied to each subscriber. On the 
back of each card were spaces for entering subscriptions. 
These were fixed at 1d. a month for each book, or 
ls. a year; books could be borrowed by adults every 
Monday between 6 and 7 p.m., and by children between 
12 and 12.30 on the same day. Books could be changed 
every week, or kept for two weeks if desired. Books 
kept for more than two weeks were charged for at the 
rate of 1d. per week, and cases of books having been 
kept out an unduly long time were to be investigated 
by the committee, which was to meet at 7 p.m. on 
the first Monday in every month. All subscriptions 
were due on the first Monday in the month. 

No librarian was appointed, but the schoolmaster 
agreed to act as secretary and the vicar’s wife as 
treasurer. Members of the committee were responsible 
in rotation for giving out the books, two in the evening 
and one at midday. Of the two members on duty 
in the evening, one changed in the middle of every 
month and one at the end, so that two members fresh 
to the work did not begin together. This plan worked 
fairly satisfactorily for a year, at the end of which time 
the committee decided to appoint a librarian—a 
position which has been filled successively by the 
vicar’s wife, the vicar’s chauffeur, a post-office clerk, 
an assistant schoolmistress, a farmer, and the school- 
master. Since the enlistment of the last-named the 
committee has been obliged to revert to an arrangement 
approximating to the original one. 

When the library was opened it was found that 
many of the books never circulated at all—there was 
no demand for poetry, for lives, for travels, very little 
for S.P.C.K. books—the grown-ups only wanted novels, 
and the children only wanted stories. The committee 
therefore decided to sell all the books except the 
novels and children’s story-books, and to spend the 
proceeds, as well as the monthly subscriptions all but 
a balance of 10s., on new novels. The most popular 
novels being undoubtedly those of Mrs. Henry Wood, 
and these being then obtainable at 1s. each, it was 
possible to buy about ten of these in the first year, 
besides other books, including some for children. 
This policy of an annual weeding out and selling of 
unpopular books, and their replacement by others 
by popular authors, has been steadily pursued ever 
since. Suggestions for new books are asked for at 
each monthly committee meeting, as well as at the 
annual general meeting of all subscribers. Up till 
quite recently it has been possible to buy good, readable 
fiction and children’s books at an average price of 
ls. a book, many 7d. volumes being bought at the 
same time as two or three second-hand or even new 
books from Mudie’s, costing from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
each. In buying new books, the choice, if left to 
the writer, has always been in the direction of 
books likely to be read rather than of books which 
it might be thought should be read. For instance, 
almost every novel from the pen of Mrs. Henry Wood 
and of Emma Jane Worboise has a place on the shelves, 
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and has been read and re-read dozens of times ; whereas, 
of a complete edition of Thackeray’s works, given in 
misguided kindness by a friend, only two volumes 
were borrowed during three years, and the whole 
edition was finally sold to make room for books 
by Baroness d’Orezy, Rider Haggard, Seton Merriman, 
Ethel M. Dell, Gene Stratton Porter, and Allen Raine. 
War books are now in great demand, and several have 
been bought, but the price of most of them makes it 
impossible to supply very many. The choice has 
therefore been limited to those likely to survive after 
the war, and these are in constant circulation. 

As regards the housing of the books, it was soon 
found that the first cupboards, which were behind 
the stage in the institute, and quite dark, were unsuit- 
able, and most of the money subscribed by the 
vice-presidents was spent in having a light cupboard, 
made of }-inch deal, with narrow-mesh wire netting 
over the doors, fitted against an inside wall of one 
of the smaller rooms. The cost was about £2; and 
on three occasions during the ensuing ten years this 
expense has had to be repeated on supplying other 
cupboards of a similar pattern, that for the children’s 
books being of 1l-inch deal, the shelves being longer 
and “Christmas Annuals” heavy. An annual sum 
of 5s. is paid by the library committee to the institute 
for the use of the room on Monday evenings and for 
fire and light in the winter. A further 2s. 6d. to the 
caretaker once a year for scrubbing out all the cupboards 
completes the annual expenses. In practice it is found 
that the money received from the monthly subscribers 
roughly covers the cost of new books, the subscriptions 
from vice-presidents and a few members of the 
committee paying for printing, cupboards, cleaning, etc. 

A further development of the library’s activities 
was made at the beginning of its sixth year. The 
Hampshire village in question is surrounded by three 
outlying hamlets, from one to two miles away from 
the institute. On the cottagers of one of these hamlets 
being canvassed, it was found that many of them 
were ready to subscribe to the library, but were prevented 
from using it by the distance of the institute from 
their homes. It was therefore arranged that a boy 
attending school from this hamlet should call on every 
cottager wishing to subscribe to the library early 
on Monday morning, armed with a notebook and 
pencil and a bag for the books, collect the books to 
be returned, enter in his book the subscriber’s choice 
for the next book to be borrowed, and change the 
books between 12 and 12.30. He delivered the fresh 
books the same evening. Subscribers having books 
collected and brought to them paid 2d. a month instead 
of 1d., the extra 1d. being paid to the boy by the 
treasurer at the end of the month. As the boy had 
about a dozen cottages to collect from, pocket-money 
at the rate of 3d. a week was his, and was not despised 
by a village schoolboy in 1912. This system was after- 
wards extended to three other hamlets, and at one time 
to the farther end of the village itself, and has, on 
the whole, worked satisfactorily. Latterly it has not 
been so easy to find collectors, as the older children 
leave school earlier, or work for wages out of school 
hours, and small children cannot keep proper account 
of the money paid and the books returned and required. 
It is, however, this branch of the work which shows 
most tendency to increase, the number of outlying 
subscribers last year being equal to that of those changing 
books themselves, and it has become necessary for two 
members of the committee to be on duty at midday— 
one for the children’s own books and one for the 
collectors’. The schoolmistress is in charge of the 
children’s cupboard, and a young dressmaker of the 
collectors’. 


As regards the question of finance, the balance in 
hand has never, except on one occasion, been allowed 
to fall below 10s. On that occasion, the treasurer 
suddenly leaving the district, a large number of unpaid 
bills were found on his leaving the village ; and, although 
there had been no dishonesty on his part, the discovery 
was an unwelcome surprise to the committee, which 
had not met regularly during his tenure of office. 
However, an entertainment, in which two duologues 
rehearsed for the first time on Tuesday and performed 
on Wednesday night formed an important part, filled 
the institute to overflowing, and produced about £5 
for the depleted funds. Since then we have been 
entirely solvent. 

In conclusion, I should like to make a few suggestions 
to anyone who may be inclined to start a library. 
First, get a committee representative of every interest 
in the village, each member of which is_ willing 
to give an hour a week to the work. Don’t limit your 
members to those of known literary tastes—some people 
who read very slowly are invaluable when volunteers 
are needed for minding books, and are more likely 
to know what the less literary villagers like to read. 
Secondly, don’t accept presents of second-hand books 
after the first year. People always give what they 
do not find interesting themselves; and, as a rule, 
your subscribers will be of the same opinion. Thirdly, 
buy new books once or twice a year only—say in 
October and January—and get about twenty at a 
time, not in paper covers. If the larger subscriptions 
are collected in January it is possible to do this, the 
October books being bought with the money paid 
in by the monthly subscribers, many of whom prefer 
to pay Is. a year. Fourthly, close your library for 
one month in the year—August or September—and 
go carefully through all the books, one by one, turning 
out any which need mending and any which are past 
repair, and checking the shelf-lists for missing books. 
(People who subscribe 1s. for the year can have two 
books a week during the last month that the library 
is open.) Fifthly, have an annual general meeting of 
all your subscribers, with the new books on show, 
and the cupboards open for inspection, at which the 
committee for the coming year is elected. And, sixthly, 
never let the library owe any money in the village. 

In a large village, with a semi-urban population, 
the library might be financed from a halfpenny rate ; 
but it is unlikely that, in a purely rural village such 
as the one in question, the ratepayers would consent 
to this. In any case, it is not necessary to wait for 
them to do so; and if, in process of time, public opinion 
became so far enli htened as to desire it, the library 
could always be purchased by the Parish Council as 
a going concern. 

The writer will be glad to give any further information 
that may be useful to anyone wishing to start a library 
in his or her own village. A. S. 


OBSERVATIONS 
AA presage hireling could not have played the 


“* press-magnate ” game better than Mr. Spencer 

Leigh Hughes played it by his bravura display 
during the press-influence debate in the House of Commons 
on Monday night. The House contains Harmsworth hire- 
lings, but I do not believe that Mr. Hughes is one of them. 
He was merely out for a lark. The grateful tributes paid to 
him by the entire yellow press must have made him thought- 
ful in the sobriety of the next morning. The yellow press 
acclaimed his oration as the outstanding phenomenon of the 
debate. It was not so. The outstanding phenomenon of the 
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debate was the passivity of at least fifty members, any of 
whom might in a few sentences have pricked the fragile 
Georgian balloon and burst up the entire show—and who 
didn’t. The Government defence was utterly feeble, ridi- 
culous, unreal, and false. It never came anywhere near the 
charges. It convinced nobody. Members deliberately turned 
and looked at each other with the lickerish look of perfect 
cynicism as “inaccuracy” followed “ inaccuracy,” and 
statements were uttered which dozens of men knew of their 
own knowledge to be not merely misleading but totally 
contrary to fact. Some at any rate were aware that the new 
publication giving full details of the Government’s mar- 
vellous achievements is not the only record that has been 
compiled. Perhaps one or two of them had actually seen 
the other record of secret activities, whose existence is noto- 
rious and whose authenticity cannot be disputed. The 
Government survives by consent. In either House a loss of 
temper, a sudden caprice, might destroy it by simple “ reve- 
lations.” It lives because some people honestly feel that a 
change would be immediately harmful, but more because 
certain other people would not be in the Government’s shoes 
for anything. “* Not much!” say they. Monday’s debate 
was a farce for the reason that the attackers, as usual, did 
not mean business. Their attitude was: “ You hit me again, 
and you'll see.” Possibly the Government, having been 
deeply disturbed by manifestations of feeling everywhere, 
will not hit them again. But what can plain unpolitical 
minds think of a Chamber which connives and guffaws at 
such a hypocritical and childish exhibition as Monday’s ? 

I hear that the next Northcliffe attack is to be against 
Lord Derby. My notion is that Lord Derby will find few 
defenders. 

% ‘x * 

Tuesday's debate on shipbuilding was a very different 
affair from Monday’s. Mr. Mackinder and Sir Walter 
Runciman simply murdered the Admiralty defence, and Dr. 
Macnamara rose like a ghost in a pitiful white sheet stained 
with gore. He could not give a single argument. My 
complaint against Mr. Mackinder and Sir Walter Runciman 
is that they did not deliver their speeches last week in front 
of Sir Eric Geddes. Dr. Macnamara stated that Sir Eric 
was “extremely sorry” not to have been present at the 
aforesaid speeches. I question it. Nay, I refuse to believe 
it. Sir Eric, as becomes a true sailor, has a quite extra- 
ordinary talent for keeping his visibility low ; and I am con- 
vinced that the lowness of his visibility on Tuesday afternoon 
was a source, not of extreme sorrow, but of the profoundest 


satisfaction to him. 
* Pa 


A publisher told me the other day that he had been 
offered some “ disgusting ” paper—such paper as before the 
war he would not have given 14d. a lb. for—at Is. 4}d. a lb., 
as a special favour. Scarcely a fortnight ago buyers were 
raising their hands at a price of Is. a lb. The next situation 
to be acute will be the paper situation. Paper-makers are 
prospering as gorgeously as salt unions. They dg not conceal 
it. But can the innocent things be blamed ? ey cannot. 
Paper-buyers surround them as courtiers surround thrones, 
and simply force high prices upon them. The same excuse 
cannot cs made for the fashionable-restaurant profiteers. 
Lunchers and diners do not bid against each other in our vast, 
gilded, orchestral eating-houses. The prices at chic res- 
taurants have not greatly advanced, but the quantity of food 
supplied has greatly diminished. The sueniel is not that one 
cannot get certain foods—nobody expects them—but that 
the “ portions ” of the foods which one can get are so impu- 
dently small. And from the firm gestures of the waiters one 
may divine that they have received definite instructions to 
distribute the very tiniest quantities which the eater will 
accept without physical protest. Nowadays I rarely go into 
a chic restaurant, but I am inclined to describe my few recent 
experiences therein as experiences of being swindled. People 
continue to permit themselves to be swindled because the 
habit of being seen in these restaurants satisfies something in 
their spiritual natures. Their feelings in a chic restaurant 
might be described by slightly modifying Dr. Johnson's 
description of his feelings on the Paris boulevards: “ Sat in 





the chic restaurant a while. Ate nothing in particular, but 
was glad to be there.” There are restaurants which, in 
addition to withholding the exquisite torture of bad music, 
give twice the quantity of food, rather better cooked, at 
about half the price of the chic restaurants. These res- 
taurants I frequent, but if any reader imagines that I am 
going to disclose their names and addresses he is immensely 
mistaken. I have spoilt too many good, cheap restaurants 
in my time by dealesieg their names and addresses. 


a Pd x 


Speaking of profiteers reminds me that the existence 
of this genus—I have no wish to brand the whole genus 
with evil epithets—will probably do more than anything 
else to bring about the conscription of a certain amount 
of wealth when the post-war budgets come to be tackled. 
There are arguments for and against the conscription of 
wealth, but the sentimental argument in its favour will 
assuredly carry it. The war has divided the nation into 
two parts. The larger part has lived in safety, in com- 
parative freedom, in comparative luxury; and a very 
considerable number of individuals in it will be monetarily 
richer at the end of the war than they were at the beginning. 
The smaller part—such portion of it as survives—has 
abandoned its civil position and prospects, has risked 
life and limb and health, has suffered terribly, has exchanged 
liberty for a harsh discipline, and has received at the best 
a miserably inadequate wage—a wage that scarcely anybody 
of corresponding status in the larger part would look at. 
Visitors to the front are well aware that this smaller part 
has exceedingly keen convictions as to the propriety of 
the conscription of wealth, together with a general desire 
for the blood of profiteers. Homicidal intentions may 
wither, but the intention to see that some wealth is con- 
scripted will unquestionably not wither. And the philan- 
thropic performances of wealth will not save wealth. In 
the new exhibition of war-pictures by Mr. Nevinson (who is 
a wit as well as an artist) is a fanciful portrait of a repellent 
type, thus labelled : “* He made a fortune and gave a sum.” 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
COMPULSORY OR VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I need not answer the more personal parts of your 
critic’s letter. If his facts are incorrect, the public will probably 
endorse my strong language; if they prove to be correct, the 
condemnation will rebound upon myself. For he and I are at 
issue upon a question of ascertainable fact, which deeply concerns 
every citizen not only of this Empire but of the civilised world. 

He now asserts that the preference of Continental democrats 
for the compulsory system is purely military: “for them, 
therefore, the British voluntary system is ruled out from the first, 
not because it is democratic or undemocratic, but simply because 
it is utterly unpracticable.” The words I here italicize are 
contradicted by unimpeachable evidence, printed conspicuously 
in the very book which your critic has undertaken to review. 
I there (pp. 149, 150) quote the words in which Jaurés con- 
demns the voluntary system because, within the State itself, “ it 
leaves the formidable monopoly of armed force to paid troops ” ; 
and because “ it is a source of strength to the proletariat to bear 
arms, even under the command of the bourgeois State *—words 
which plainly commit the writer to a preference for compulsorism 
over voluntarism not only on military but on democratic grounds. 

Your reviewer continues: “[Mr. C.] entirely ignores the fact 
that Jaurés himself held the opinion that if Britain abandoned 
her voluntary system in times of peace for a system of com- 
pulsion, it would be a disastrous thing for Europe and the world.” 
There, again, he is contradicted by the one book to which we all 
go to find out what Jaurés thought on these subjects—his Armée 
Nouvelle (chapter xii.-xv. of the cheap abridgment published by 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co.). Jaurés there distinctly condemns 
our Territorial scheme as a mere temporary compromise, and 
prophesies that (short of making such a venture of faith in the 
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way of concession and disarmament as no Great Power has 
ever yet made) we shall have to adopt the compulsory system 
(ed. 1915, pp. 507, 514). He points out that the Territorials 
rest on an “ oligarchical” basis, and prophesies that, “if a 
powerful breath of democracy passed over this army, it would 
transform itself into a vast national militia,” i.e., like the others 
he is commending, universal and compulsory (510, 511). He 
notes the great value, for Europe, of “ the militia institutions of 
this vast Anglo-Saxon world, of these free English colonies ” 
which have so recently adopted compulsory training (513-4). 
He thinks the colonies will here have “‘ an educative influence 
on the British spirit” (514), and concludes with the remark 
that in Britain therefore, as in all other countries, “ military 
evolution inclines towards a militia organisation *—by which, 
as the context shows, he means a compulsory nation in arms 
after the Swiss type, or the modified type he himself proposes. 
His words leave no doubt that he included Britain under the 
general rule that universal compulsory service is more demo- 
cratic, and more hopeful for the future, than the voluntary 
system. Albert Thomas before this war and Pierre Renaudel 
and Edouard Vaillant since have assured me personally that 
this Armée Nouvelle represented the latest convictions, not only 
of Jaurés, but, essentially, of the French democracy as a whole. 
I collected similar evidence among Belgian Socialists and Radicals 
in the spring of 1914. 

Here, then, is a clear and vital issue. No sane person, I 
suppose, looks upon compulsory military service as the best 
and most democratic thing in the abstract. If and when the 
League of Nations becomes effective enough to render armies 
unnecessary, the best States will possess no armies; your 
reviewer’s charge that I am “ obsessed with the idea of com- 
pulsion as a good in itself” is a gratuitous insult which I defy him 
to substantiate by anything I have written. I only hold that, 
so long as armies are needed, the most democratic and efficient 
principle is that of compulsion; and I here claim the support 
of Jaurés and the Continental democrats, including even Lieb- 
knecht, whom I am accused of ignoring. Your critic plainly 
disputes this; whether or not I misunderstood him before, he 
has now committed himself sufficiently clearly. He must 
therefore face frankly the quotations supplied here and in my 
former letter; for we shall not further the cause of British 
democracy by deceiving ourselves as to the convictions of our 
Continental brethren.—Yours, etc., 

Great Shelford, Cambridge. 

March 10th. 


G. G. CovuLTon. 


THE PRESS : THE REMEDY ? 


To the Editor of Taz New Statesman. 


Srir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ J. F. W.” has suggested precisely 
the “‘ remedy ” for the evil of irresponsible press power which, a 
year ago and more, I myself put forward. It is essentially 
** English” in its nature; introduces no unfamiliar or drastic 
element, and abolishes nothing in present-day ‘‘ freedom ” that 
is worth preserving. It is, in fact, very similar to the method by 
which the State has gradually acquired a voice in the control of 
originally denominational schools. 

I was a little more specific than “ J. F. W.” (see my Profes- 
sionalism and Originality, p. 255) inasmuch as I suggested that 
the whole of the front page of a newspaper should be public 
property for the insertion of news and statements by responsible 
persons (not proprietors out for plunder). But such responsible 
persons would not be only Government persons; they would be 
any persons occupying responsible positions in the professions, 
in art, in science, etc. I am inclined to go further and include 
among the responsible persons those people of merit who have 
received distinctions for bona fide work or heroism. The formation 
of such an inner circle of Aristocrats of Merit is essential if our 
cumbrous democracy, with its vast electorate, is to be efficient. 

There is a parallel suggestion which “ J. F. W.” does not make. 
What about the back page ? 

I propose that this should absorb the advertisement columns 
of the ordinary newspaper so far as they are devoted to advertise- 
ments of concerts, lectures, meetings of fad societies, etc. These 
functions are of the greatest importance in the State, vet they 
often languish owing to inadequate advertisement. My own 
favourite newspaper rarely contains advertisements of the 
concerts and dramas I want to attend ; I have merely the privi- 
lege of reading a critic’s opinion when the affair is over. Presum- 


ably a State subsidy would be assigned for the use of the front 
and back pages of the newspaper. 

The question of amusements should be dealt with along some- 
what similar lines. A proportion of free seats assigned by lot 
(cf. “ free places ”’ at secondary schools) should be available in all 
theatres, etc., where good stuff is put on the boards.—Yours, etc., 

87 Benthal Road, N. 16. F. H. Haywarp. 

March 9th. 


THE ENGLISH FACE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It is not often I have any fault to find with“ Lens,” but 
in his article on ‘“* The English Face” there is one statement 
with which I must disagree. He writes: “‘ Unless the reader is 
reading aloud, his mouth is, or should be, shut; and he will 
observe that the front lower teeth fit in behind the upper. We 
take this arrangement for granted, but indeed it is a most unusual 
and inefficient one.”” May I be allowed to ask how he knows 
that ‘“‘ Our ancestors’ incisors, long ago, met edge to edge, as 
cutting teeth should,” and on what evidence he says that. cutting 
teeth should meet edge to edge ? 

A very little experiment will convince “ Lens” that if his 
teeth did meet edge to edge he would have an uncomfortable 
time. Let him try that throughout a whole meal. Further, 
when we come to real incisors, such as a pair of shears capable 
of cutting a one-inch steel plate, we find that the cutting edges 
do not meet, but slip past each other. If “ Lens” had the 
job of designing even a pair of scissors he would quickly discover 
that if the edges met they would not cut. 

Has “ Lens” ever noticed that when the rivet of a pair of 
scissors works loose they refuse to cut, and the material merely 
slips down between the blades? To work efficiently the blades 
must be close together and slip past each other. This is not 
theory, but sound engineering practice, and is followed out in 
cutting heavy material. If “Lens” still disputes the point, 
I will make a pair of shears edge to edge, and give him practical 
proof of what I write. One might also discuss the question of 
power, since I am almost certain that a “ shearing ” edge absorbs 
less power than a “ cutting” edge. But I have no figures by me. 
So, presuming that “* Lens” is correct in saying that our ancestors 
had incisors edge to edge, they might also need more powerful 
muscles to work the lower jaw. 

I venture to assert, then, that the present arrangement of 
upper and lower jaw is not inefficient, but in accordance with 
best engineering practice ; and I would suggest—if “ Lens” is 
right about our ancestors’ edge-to-edge incisors—that the present 
jaw is a power-saving evolutionary step.—Yours, etc., 

Norman K. Harrison, A.S.E. 

20 Boscombe-road, W. 12. 

March 12th. 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


To the Editor of THe New SraresMAn. 

Sir,—The Ministry of Health may or may not be established 
this year ; in any case, it is likely to remain a purely ornamental 
body until there are sufficient medical men available in every 
district to transform its precepts into practice. At present 
the majority of doctors of military age are serving in the R.A.M.C. ; 
their work meanwhile—including the Insurance panel—is divided 
amongst their local colleagues, who retain half fees and set the 
rest aside as a bonus for the absent doctor upon his return. This 
means that every visiting list, both of private and panel patients, 
is doubled or trebled ; and it is hardly necessary to point out 
that the doctors upon whom the burden falls are all elderly men, 
and many of them not in the best of health after a long life of 
peculiarly trying labour. 

Now, under the new system of Medical Boards, each locality 
is called upon to provide a board of four or five civilian doctors 
to sit daily for two and a half hours, both morning and afternoon, 
and this for an indefinite period—since their services will probably 
be requisitioned for the examination of pensioners as well as for 
the examination of recruits. This will cut five hours, therefore, 
out of every day; the doctors concerned must attend to all 
their own patients, all their colleagues’ patients temporarily 
under their care (including maternity cases, and—in provincial 
and rural districts—dentistry, eye and ear work, and both minor 
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and major surgical operations), eat, sleep, and, one must piously 
suppose, keep themselves abreast of the latest scientific methods, 
in their leisure time. Moreover, recruiting for the profession 
is practically at a standstill ; medical students already in training 
in 1914 have been swept wholesale into the trenches and killed 
there; and very few women can afford the necessary costly 
education.—Yours, etc., M 


NAVAL RATES OF PAY 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMAn. 

Sim,—Your issue of February 23rd included an article, under 
the title ““ A Naval Muddle,” containing some statements which 
should have caused surprise to those of your readers who are 
acquainted with the subject with which your correspondent was 
dealing—namely, the rates of pay now current in H.M. Navy. 
The maximum rates of pay of Chief Petty Officers, as given in 
the table which the article contained, are, without exception 
inaccurate, being exaggerated in every case. Daily rates of pay 
including an odd halfpenny are non-existent in this service, and 
it would be interesting to learn the means by which the writer 
arrived at his totals. He might also have added that the maxi- 
mum rate of pay, whatever it may be, is, in some branches, 
scarcely ever obtained, owing to the fact that a man’s period of 
service is often completed before he has held a higher rating 
sufficiently long to entitle him to the maximum rate. Promotions 
of the kind referred to by your correspondent are very unusual. 
As a matter of fact, they generally take place considerably earlier 
in a man’s career; so that your correspondent’s article is apt 
to give a somewhat misleading impression.—Yours, etc., 

H.M.S. Impérieuz. P. G. HumMeE. 

March 5th. ‘ 


ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Siz,—Is not your interesting contributor “* Lens” a little too 
sweeping in his fulminations on national stupidity and neglect 
concerning Sir William Crookes’ researches in the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen ? 

In the article to which I allude, “* Knowledge in Power” (NEw 
STATESMAN, February 23rd), “Lens” states “* As for ourselves, 
we had done nothing . . .” As a matter of fact, in the 
year 1899, the year following Sir William Crookes’ presidential 
address to the British Association, the late Mr. Arthur McDougall, 
a Manchester corn miller, took up the question with keen enthu- 
siasm, and an experimental plant for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen was established in his laboratory. His brothers, Sir John 
and Mr. I. S. McDougall, were associated in the enterprise, the 
firm of Sir Dugald Clerk was called in to secure British and foreign 
patent rights, and Sir Charles Parsons’ firm was consulted with a 
view to securing suitable high-speed turbines when the project 
could be put on a commercial basis. Patents were taken out 
covering the processes evolved and exhaustive investigations 
were conducted on the data obtained. 

The upshot of it was to establish conclusively that, after making 
due allowances for interest on capital, depreciation of plant, etc., 
it was quite impossible (at that time anyhow) to produce atmo- 
spheric nitrogen to compete on a commercial basis with Chilian 
nitrates. This conclusion was very regrettable to the investigators 
themselves, and it is only just to acknowledge their efforts and 
enthusiasm. Whether it could be done now, particularly in view 
of the projected electrical super-power stations, is another matter 
and one on which expert opinion would be welcome.—Y ours, etc., 

Rosert F. Morse. 

“ VE” Department, R.A.F., Farnborough. 


WOMEN CLERKS 
To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

S1r,—The recent correspondence in your columns regarding the 
temporary workers in Government offices is of great interest to 
the permanent woman civil servant. It is not to be wondered at 
that men who have had no previous experience of large blocks of 
works and untrained staffs have been unable to obtain good 
results. The present state of affairs is largely due to the failure 





to transfer trained women clerks, already in the Service, to the 
new Departments to supervise and train the temporary staff. It 
is significant that although the Departments in which women 
clerks are permanently employed have taken on very large 
numbers of temporary workers, they have escaped the criticism 
levelled at many other Departments. 

My Federation has repeatedly pressed for supervising positions 
in the new Ministries, but so far with little success, as may be 
shown by the fact that not more than 60 clerks out of a total of 
over 3,000 have as yet been utilised. The Departments in which 
these few clerks are now working have testified to their usefulness 
by applying for further numbers. At present it would appear 
that these applications are being refused. Although the older 
Departments have had to cope with a great deal of extra work 
caused by the war, we still feel that the staffs might be further 
diluted to meet these demands.—Yours, etc., 

O. Kinc 
(Hon. Secretary, Federation of Women 
Civil Servants). 


Miscellany 


DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, AND 
LITHOGRAPHS 


HE Burlington Club this winter has arranged on its 
walls a fine series of drawings by the masters, from 
Foucquet to Degas; and starved as our eyes are, 

these days, an exhibition like this is a wonderful refresh- 
ment. Some of the greatest masters are represented, if 
not all, as is natural, at their best. Diirer’s “stag-beetle ” 
is, like his other studies of animal life, though they have 
been much admired, without inner animation. It is curious 
how superficially observed and without vital sympathy 
such studies have been in Europe, with few exceptions, till 
the nineteenth century. Near this hangs a drawing of a 
woman by Corot, which surprises by its power of realisation. 
An effort has been made to get together as many drawings 
by Ingres as possible. These, of course, are very rare in 
England, and are mostly portraits in pencil made in Rome 
of English travellers. They are masterly in a dry way, but 
I would give them all for one of his fine nudes. There is 
a noble nude by Michelangelo; beautiful Claudes; some 
wonderful Rembrandts ; a group of Tiepolo’s buoyant and 
luminous sepia studies of figures for ceilings; the unique 
portrait-head by Foucquet. Among English masters, 
Charles Keene is better represented, to my mind, by the 
three beautiful drawings of single figures than by his “ Punch” 
drawings of groups. There is a delightful Rowlandson, 
amusing in design, all high spirits, fluency and grace. 
What is it makes a good drawing? ‘The preface 
to the catalogue, signed H. T. (initials from which a well- 
known painter may be inferred), discusses the question. 
Artists are always interesting on their art; how much 
better it would be if they wrote about it more and saved 
other people the trouble! “ H. T.,” by the way, like a 
good many artists, writes as if all draughtsmen were agreed 
about drawing having alone the secret of truth. Happily 
draughtsmen are not all agreed about drawing, nor painters 
about painting; it would be dull if they were. But a mere 
writer like myself is only too anxious to learn when he has 
the opportunity, and I read this preface with the greatest 
interest. “A single line may mean nothing beyond a 
line; add another alongside, and both disappear and we 
are aware only of the contents and form is expressed. The 
beauty of a line is in its result, in the form which it helps 
to bring into being.” A good drawing, then, evokes form ; 
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it stimulates us so that we can in imagination pass our 
hands over the form evoked and feel its mass and resistance ; 
we can in imagination walk round it, we even feel a sym- 
pathy with its attitude, its latent movement and muscular 
action (if the subject be a living figure). A drawing may 
give us pleasure by the beauty, force, or swiftness of its line ; 
but if the outlines are just boundaries, which do not lead us 
on to follow the ever-continuous form, then it is a bad 
drawing. I seem to remember Mr. Berenson, in the days of 
our youth, saying much to this purpose in his essay on the 
Florentines and the “tactile values” of their draughts- 
manship. Any great school of draughtsmanship will, I 
suppose, be based on the pursuit of this aim. Yet as Goya 
so pregnantly said, “‘ All art is sacrifice and parti pris” ; 
and there are other qualities which have their value and 
have been pursued by one great artist or another more or 
less at the expense of this central aim. Take, for instance, 
Tiepolo, whom ‘“‘H.T.” puts in a lower rank because he inclines 
to the calligraphic, and repeats types of face and figure 
instead of being stimulated to fresh observation by every 
fresh object that presents itself to his eye. Ticpolo wasn’t 
much interested in individual character, or rather perhaps 
he subdued that interest to the interest of his design. But 
he had something which greater draughtsmen (in the 
orthodox sense) have often lacked; something that com- 
municates itself like the exhilaration of a tune in music or a 
buoyant rhythm in verse. He was a lyrist, and a lyrist of 
incomparable invention. External facts said nothing to 
him for their own sake ; what inspired him was something 
in himself, like the impulse which prompts a child to dance. 

His poised or floating figures, with light pouring over 
them into luminous shadow, communicate a joy that belongs 
to the essence of life. His gift for rhythm prompted him, not 
to freshness of observation, but to a much rarer thing, 
freshness of invention. And so his drawing always melts 
spontaneously into design; and a man may be capable of 
masterly drawing who has but a weak faculty for design. 
Yet is not design the mistress-quality in art? Perhaps 
this is over-praise of Tiepolo (not represented at his very 
best in this exhibition), since something of his period infects 
his art—a touch of mundane rhetoric and a consciousness 
of brilliant feats. But it seems to me (scandalous as a 
literary analogy is to painters) that to depress Tiepolo in 
order to exalt Degas—or it may be Keene or Menzel— 
is something like depreciating Shelley or Heine to exalt 
Balzac or Tolstoi. It is idle quarrelling about incompatibles. 
When Tiepolo’s fluency tires I turn to Rembrandt, who, 
again, is an unorthodox draughtsman, but to me (though 
there is a side he does not satisfy) the most magical of 
all. More than any other he seems to have the secret 
of that ultimate aim of the painter who, according to 
Leonardo, “‘ has two chief objects to paint, namely, man, 
and the intention of his soul. The first easy, the second 
difficult, because he has to represent it through the attitudes 
and movements of the limbs.” Rembrandt draws the 
intangible rather than the tangible; he seems to press 
past the actual forms of human beings to the emotion 
which possesses them and betrays them in gesture, move- 
ment, or arrested posture. Like the emotion itself, his 
drawing literally “ transfigures.”” He does not evoke form, 
plastic volume; but what a sense for relations he has! 
His immense humanity saturates his art. Doubtless del 
Sarto is a sounder model, with his splendid draughtsmanship ; 
but he ends some time before Rembrandt begins. 

A visit to the Painter-Etchers’ exhibition in Pall Mall, 
and to that of the Senefelder Club at the Leicester Galleries, 
might suggest that lithography to-day attracts original 
talent more than etching. But then we must remember 
that few of the finest contemporary masters of the etching- 
needle exhibit with the Painter-Etchers. The present 


exhibition shows in the main a safe adherence to familiar 
models ; a good deal of pleasant, capable work, with much 
of the obvious picturesque, but a general lack of original 
power in design. Here and there is a more personal vision 
or use of the medium, as in the plates by Mr. Marples, 
and the little pastorals by Mr. Duff. Sir Frank Short’s 
mezzotints and aquatints are, of course, masterly in crafts- 
manship. And there is a memorial selection from the 
well-known etchings of Sir Charles Holroyd. 

The interesting series of lithographs at the Leicester 
Galleries shows what a variety and range the stone is 
capable of. The finest English master of lithography, 
Charles Shannon, whose early prints are already classics, 
shows a group of fresh variations on favourite themes; 
they stand out by their distinction of design. Mr. C. W. 
Nevinson’s “‘ Wave” is a bold attempt, challenging com- 
parison with the most famous of Hokusai’s prints. Imagina- 
tive simplification is inevitably, however, a much more 
self-conscious and difficult process to the European vision, 
Mr. Paul Nash’s striking “ Mine-Crater” is another case 
in point. Captain Spencer Pryse’s vigorous war-prints 
are good illustrations. But some of the most interesting 
things are by French artists, Carriére especially. Forain 
and Maurice Denis are represented; also Gaugain, whose 
art has always a curious fascination of its own. And there 
is a lithograph of bathers by Cézanne, most interesting 
in view of the claims made for that artist, for to contemplate 
it is to experience in imagination an acute discomfort. 
You feel that the man supposed to be sitting on a bank 
is sitting on nothing (has he even the wherewithal to sit 
on anything ?), while there is a standing figure that makes 
you feel in a state of decomposition, so formless and 
un-living is the form abortively evoked. But you feel that 
Cézanne was making great efforts and doing his best. 

LAURENCE BINyon. 


SUMMER 


When Summer comes he wakes a fire, O deeper far 
Than skin, flesh, bones—burning to where those rivers 

are 
That run branch-like about my being. 
Then all my hearing, smelling, touching, seeing, 
Are of the red and flame-like things of the earth. 
Where rose these fiery fountains? Where was I born 
So filled with Summer? In an all-golden morn 
On the Egyptian sands had I my birth? 
By the heat-trembling Nile 
Have I not watched the scarlet ibis mile after mile 
Wing their long level way through the blue air? 
In an Arabian desert have I lain, 
Where my hair 
Fell tangled on my eyes and dimmed the pain 
Of the sheer-falling sun ? 
All I have ever done 
Was in midsummer madness, and my mind 
Is black with thunderstorms, and no chill wind 
Blows in my veins with sleep. 
So must this never-dying body keep 
All of Time’s heat ; 
And something in me falls from head to feet 
Remembered from the warm primeval mud: 
A dark rose-golden rain, 
Sinking and surging up again, 
Timelessly flows through this unquiet blood. 

Eric Earnsuaw SmIt#. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
A BORROWED house. Sun all day. The first 


sulphur butterflies on the first flowers. I have 

not read anything for several days. I have 
talked no word about literature, its present position and 
future prospects. For all I have heard to the contrary, 
the whole body of British authors has suddenly been wiped 
out by a plague—which should certainly work to the 
advantage of the single survivor, who has long stood in 
need of a real opportunity. Anyhow, what with one 
thing and another, the usually teeming brain was not 
teeming at all. Soin I went to see what I could find. I 
came out with a beautiful large white mock-vellum copy 
of the late Mr. Dobell’s The Poetical Works of Thomas 
Traherne, B.D., 1686(?)-1674. It is some time since I 
read that strangely resurrected man. I thought I would 
have another look at him ; or, in more professional language, 
revise my estimate. 

os ae ne 


There is, however, many a slip. No sooner had I sat 
down than I perceived that the owner, who had presumably 
possessed the book since 1908, had not cut the pages. 
And these were no ordinary pages. They were made of 
incredibly stout paper—incredible, that is, in these days. 
Tops and sides, they were as firm as rocks. And I have 
no knife. No doubt somewhere on the premises there 
was a basket full of knives. There always is; but “ some- 
where” is not the same thing as here. Oh, why, why 
do they sell books like this? There are books whose pages 
you can open with a match, replacing the match, when 
broken, with a newone. This was not one of them ; and in 
any case the pages were not likely to have become so reconciled 
to the use of substitutes as to yield good-humouredly to 
the broad, smooth beam of a patent benzene lighter. Hair- 
pins, when accessible, have been known to do good work ; 
but I don’t see a hairpin getting through these. My 
thumb, if employed as it has so often been, would simply 
tear these pages out by the roots, and probably make 
many of them difficult to read; even my little finger, 
lean as it is on the rations, would be useless. Old letters ? 
These pages laugh at them. A packet of postcards would 
go nowhere; one edge would turn the sharpest cutting 
blade that serviceable postcard e’er displayed. It certainly 
ought to be stopped. At the very least the top edges 
should be cut and gilt. If there be an advantage—and I 
admit the charm once the job is done—to have rough 
edges, let the manufacturers do the extra work needed. 
To sell the public an unopened book is to sell them a half- 
manufactured article. You might as well sell them envelopes 
without any gum on them. If publishers ever go into 
bookshops to buy—I have no evidence that they do— 
has it never occurred to them that other customers’ behaviour 
is precisely like their own? Are they incapable of generalising 
that they should have failed to realise that a man who picks 
up an unopened book by an unfamiliar author tends—even 
when he is at liberty to slit the leaves—to look only at the 
few pages that are completely exposed, and to give the 
sheltered pages, at most, one or two oblique squints? How 
many masterpieces have I ignored because of this vile 
practice of publishing books in locked chests that have 
to be burst open! How often have the really great passages 
of a book I have handled been hermetically sealed whilst 
I have misjudged the author by more accessible banalities ! 

But at last ingenuity and hard work laid Traherne bare 
before me. I found that my previous opinion that Traherne 
Was, as a rule, too awkward, too dull, and too monotonous 


to be placed anywhere near Crashaw and Vaughan was 
an opinion I am not likely to abandon. More; I think 
the fact that the claim was made for him when Mr. Dobell 
first published those two-hundred-years-lost manuscripts 
has probably led many to give him less than his due. For 
a great part of him is repetitive; his imagery seldom 
rich; his language is usually abstract and diffuse; and 
his best things have to be looked for. The glory of God 
was his object ; he kept his eye too directly and exclusively 
on the object for a man who writes a large number of poems. 
Much of his work is little more than versified prose, prose 
like that of Feltham’s Resolves or his own, often most 
moving and eloquent, Centuries of Meditations. And the 
life has gone out of the prose; never do you get anything 
so “ atmospheric” and so touching as those recollections 
in the Centuries, such as that on his young innocence, which 
opens : 


The corn was orient and immortal wheat which never should 
be reaped nor was ever sown. I thought it had stood from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. The dust and stones of the street were 
as precious as gold: the gates were at first the end of the world. 
The green trees, when I saw them first through one of the gates, 
transported and ravished me; their sweetness and unusual beauty 
made my heart to leap, and almost mad with ecstasy, they were 
such strange and wonderful things. The Men! O what venerable 
and reverend creatures did the aged seem! Immortal Cherubims! 
And young men glittering and sparkling angels, and maids strange 
seraphic pieces of life and beauty! Boys and girls tumbling in 
the street were moving jewels: I knew not that they were born 
or should die. But all things abided eternally as they were in their 
proper places. Eternity was manifest in the Light of the Day, 
and something infinite behind everything appeared, which talked 
with my expectation and moved my desire. The City seemed 
to stand in Eden or to be built in Heaven. The streets were mine, 
the temple was mine, the people were mine, their clothes and gold 
and silver were mine, as much as their sparkling eyes, fair skins, 
and ruddy faces. The skies were mine, and so were the sun and 
moon and stars, and all the world was mine ; and I the only spectator 
and enjoyer of it. I knew no churlish proprieties, nor bounds 
nor divisions ; but all proprieties and divisions were mine, all treasures 
and the possessors of them. So that with much ado I was corrupted, 
and made to learn the dirty devices of this world, which now I 
unlearn, and become, as it were, a little child again that I may 
enter into the Kingdom of God. 


It is strange that neither his editor nor Traherne himself 
should have perceived that it was sheer anti-climax to 
follow this beautiful, this sounding and affecting prose 
with a poem “ based on it” like The Approach: 


O Lord, I wonder at Thy Love, 

Which did my Infancy so early move, 

But more at that which did forbear, 

And move so long, tho’ slighted many a year ; 
But most of all, at last that Thou 

Thyself shouldst me convert, I scarce know how. 


Thy Gracious Motions oft in vain 

Assaulted me: my Heart did hard remain 

Long time: I sent my God away, 

Grieved much that He could not impart His joy. 

I careless was, nor did regard 

The End for which He all those Thoughts prepared. 


The life, the music, the colour, the communicated emotion 
even, have gone during the effort to write foot-rule rhymed 
verse, for which Traherne had little gift. He was a saint, 
he was sensitive, he loved beauty, he had a fine intellect 
and a natural gift of language; so that accidental great 
things were bound to appear in his poems. But I would 
give almost all of them for a few pages of his prose or of 
that strange poetical prose of the Christian Ethics which 
in places, as Mr. Dobell observes, startlingly anticipates 
Whitman both in manner and matter—which I would 
not expect a Caroline clergyman to do. Christian Ethics 
is one of the rarest of seventeenth-century books. Why 
does not someone reprint it ? SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Valour. By Warwick Deerinc. Cassell. 6s. net. 
His Job. By Horace Buieackitey. Lane. 6s. 


The Man of Silver Mount. By Max Pemperton. Cassell. 
6s. net. 


The word “sentiment” is usually allowed to have a 
good, or at any rate a neutral, colour; it means feeling, 
real feeling, and no one has anything to say against that. 
Derision is reserved for the word “ sentimentality,” with 
its bad colour, its implication of artificiality and pretence. 
But both words are used with various shades of meaning, 
difficult sometimes to define; and in sentimentality itself 
one may, I think, distinguish three stages—three gradations 
of degradation. The sentimentality of Mrs. Henry Wood, 
for instance, seems to me scarcely bad at all. It is artificial, 
unreal, no doubt; but it is so well harmonised with a 
whole world of unreality that it actually takes on a certain 
charm. The sentimentality of Dickens, on the other 
hand, is very bad indeed—true neither to life nor to Dickens, 
crude, shocking, painful. And worse still is the senti- 
mentality of Mr. Warwick Deeping. The worst lapses of 
Dickens make one want to laugh or to weep ; but the worst 
lapses of Mr. Deeping make one blush. The sensation of 
reading him is to me exactly like the sensation of listening 
to a recitation delivered by a person who cannot recite 
to a roomful of people who object to his reciting; a 
recitation, say, of The Charge of the Light Brigade. Not 
that Mr. Deeping is himself a bad executant. On the 
contrary, he has considerable narrative gifts. I use the 
simile of the recitation solely to convey the impression of 
embarrassment. You know how you try not to catch 
the reciter’s eye, how you fix your own eyes on the corner 
of a certain picture and promise yourself not to remove 
them till the ordeal is over; how you do remove them ; 
how you go hot and cold in waves down the spine; how 
you feel for your pipe and then suddenly remember that 
you mustn’t smoke it; how, the moment conversation 
is resumed, you laugh long and hysterically at your 
neighbour’s feeblest joke. You don’t do all this? You 
have more self-control? So be it. But the man does 
not breathe who has not felt like doing all this; and that, 
I repeat, is how I feel when I read Mr. Deeping. Of 
course, it may be that the idiosyncrasy is mine and not 
his. It may be I have no right to judge the issue by 
labelling him “ sentimental.” Nor can I hope altogether 
to prove my case by quotation ; it is a question of general 
treatment and atmosphere, and to be quite convincing 
one would have to quote chapters. But brief quotation 
will give some taste of Mr. Deeping’s quality. For instance, 
at the very beginning : 


Just by the Georgian town hall, with its big bracket clock, sharp 
gables and leaden cupola, a wagon had got itself into difficulties 
and was holding up the traffic. Hammersly’s right hand kept 
rising to the peak of his cap. Kate Varley went by, smiling at 
him out of her dark eyes. Little Grace Rentoul hung for 2 moment 
blushing over the door of the car. 

** Is it true that you are going out ?” 

** Quite true.” 

Her ingenuous face paled visibly. 

** ?m--I’m sorry.” 

Then the traffic cleared, and the car moved on. 

Other women looked at Pierce Hammersly, women who could 
not claim a salute. There was a moment of tension in the feminine 
atmosphere of Scarshott High Street, a ripple of sexual excitement 
stirred by this man in khaki. The war had quickened life, touched 
the elemental emotions with a delicate and impulsive passion. 
The male and the female beheld in each other the finer vital contrasts. 


There—doesn’t that make you wriggle? But wait till 


you get to the beginning of Chapter IV., where Pierce 
has proposed to Janet—and been accepted : 

Pierce drove Janet home, making her wear his light Burberry ; 
for his own blood was afire, and his love delighted in these small 
tendernesses. 

Pierce was a terrible fellow. ‘‘ Women,” we read, “ were 
somewhat shy of him, because of a satirical cleverness 
that did not trouble to hide itself when people chattered 
provincially.” The cleverness, satirical or otherwise, has 
to be taken largely on trust. Here is a specimen of Pierce’s 
delicate raillery. He says to Janet: “ There is a certain 
shop in Scarshott where they sell such things as rings.” 
But as she is in the habit of addressing him as “‘ dear man,” 
no doubt she gives as good as she gets. 

Pierce goes to Gallipoli and is put under a “ Prussian ” 
colonel who bullies him. Under the strain of disillusion, 
illness, and injustice, he mutinies, is court-martialled 
and cashiered ; returns to England in a mood of extravagant 
defiance ; melts under the influence of his father and 
Janet ; enlists as a private, and—need I say that he wins 
the V.C.? I need not. Mr. Deeping, as I have said, 
has considerable narrative gifts, and he certainly makes 
this story readable. Most of the incidents, indeed, convince, 
though it is surely a mistake to make Pierce revolt just 
at the moment when he is ordered to lead an advance. A 
man whose main motive was personal pride, desiring to 
challenge the militarism of the “machine,” could, and 
would, find plenty of opportunities to show insubordination 
without choosing the one point that would enable the 
charge of cowardice to be fixed upon him. 

His Job is a curious mixture of good and bad. There 
is, on the second page, a passage so extraordinary that it 
more than merits quotation. (I must add in fairness that 
it is not at all typical of the book as a whole.) : 

Ronald crossed the bridge over the armlet of the lake and followed 
the drive as it turned to the left beyond the meadows at the foot 
of the high crest of woodland. He was nearly eighteen years of 
age, tall and broad-set, with clear complexion and strong, regular 
features, a clean and muscular specimen of the best class of Public- 
School boy. There wus a subtle distinction in his costume, indicated 
by a fastidious choice of collar and tic, the emphatic crease of his 
trousers, and the patent leather boots with brown tops, which 
entitled him to the sartorial reputation, expressed by the term 
** Knut.” But his foppery was of a wholesome masculine type, 
and apart from the occasional inconvenience of parental protests 
with reference to extravagance in dress, nothing but comfort and 
self-respect had come to him thereby. 

(“Sartorial reputation” is good, but not as good as 
“* subtle distinction.” No, not nearly.) 

Ronald’s father is a Lancashire manufacturer, and there 
is the usual tug between the father’s desire for his son 
to carry on the business and the son’s desire to go out 
into the world. The relation between the two is shown 
with real sympathy and skill; it illustrates the old and 
painful truth that two people, even two people who love 
each other, can, with the best intentions on both sides, 
misunderstand each other’s motives and cause each other 
the deepest pain. Need I say that Ronald falls in love 
with his father’s manager’s pretty daughter? Again, I 
need not. However, his father comes round; it is her 
father who proves obdurate. She will not marry Ronald, 
because to do so in face of her father’s opposition (which 
is founded entirely on difference of “social station’) 
would not lead to happiness; so she marries someone else 
whose social station is, as those things go, much higher 
than Ronald’s! Another absurdity is the intervention of 
Ronald’s father when that young man is pursuing the 
harmless dissipation of—supping with an actress (not 
without the actress's mamma)! The intervention is of a 
kind which could not be explained except by the intensest 
moral indignation; yet the father afterwards says: “If 
you were an officer in a smart regiment I should not interfere 
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if it amused you to take out chorus girls to supper,” and 
bases his whole case on the assertion: “ You must realise 
that an evil reputation would injure you in business.” 
Still, in spite of occasional lapses into incongruity, His 
Job is a “ fair average” novel of its kind; and the way 
in which at last the business gets hold of Ronald, and 
convinces him that it is “ his job,” is well told. 

In The Man of Silver Mount Mr. Pemberton has 
ingeniously mixed the thrills of old-fashioned piracy with 
the thrills of the present war. He tells of a “ splendid 
robber ” who fled from Mexico in 1918. Sharks, treasure— 
and Germans. What more could you want? And Mr. 
Pemberton does it with all his usual skill. 

GERALD GOULD. 


THE UNSENTIMENTAL TRAVELLER 


Through Lapland with Skis and Reindeer. By Franx 
Hepces Butter. T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


Home Life in the Balkans. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


These two books, though they deal with very different 
parts of the world, have something in common, and that is 
the outlook of the Unsentimental Traveller. Neither of 
them has anything to say about that side of travel which 
the mind’s eye has seen and remembered. Both of them 
are without those mental impressions which help so much 
to bring the reality of the journey home to the reader and 
set him agog to follow one day in the traveller’s footsteps. 

Mr. Hedges Butler’s book is a very good guidebook, with 
excellent photographs, and the sentimental reader does not 
go far in it before he realises, with a little shock, that what 
he is being “let in” for is an expedition to prospect for 
winter sports. After two interesting chapters on the 
situation and physical conditions of Lapland and the Lapps’ 
way of living, which has not much altered since Sheffer 
wrote his famous History in the seventeenth century, he 
meets the following unmistakable advertisement : 

Monte Carlo for society, dust, wind, and at times cold; Cairo 
for heat, and British East Africa for big game shooting, are inter- 
esting to visit ; but for a real health-giving holiday and rest, latitude 
64 deg. and higher is difficult to beat. In a few years it will rival 
Switzerland and large hotels will be built. 

The best time to leave London is about the end of March. 


Shall the sentimental traveller go on? Yes, why not? 
Winter sports, after all, are not established yet in Lapland ; 
the large hotels are not yet built, and the Lapp still keeps 
to his old-fashioned ways and dress not merely for the sake 
of pleasing collectors of picture-postcards. Let him by 
all means go while he can, before Lapland has been turned 
into a new playground for Europe, with skis and reindeer, 
and let him take Mr. Hedges Butler’s book with him for its 
valuable information as to routes, roads and means of 
communication generally. 

Lapland covers the northern portions of Norway, Sweden 
and Russia, and is very near the Pole. There are only two 
seasons—summer, when the sun never sets, though it does 
not rise much above the earth; and winter, when the sun 
never rises, yet comes so near that it makes a kind of twilight. 
But the moon shines brightly for many days without setting, 
and when there is no moon the stars and the Northern 
Lights light the traveller across the wastes of snow. Winter 
is very beautiful in Lapland. Wordsworth’s lines, 


Serene and bright 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 


have told us, ever since we can remember, of its loveliness. 
The climate, in spite of the severe cold, is healthy, and though 
the traveller may have to wear as many as twenty-five 





A MODERN IDEALIST 


By WILFRED WELLOCK. 2s. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
; Postage 4d. 
A novel of Lancashire industrial life, revealing in vivid 
contrast its varied aspects, its pathos and tragedy. The 
book describes the heroic efforts of the enlightened and 
public-spirited son of a cotton manufacturer to perform 
an act of justice and apply simple principles in the face of 
persecution. It fearlessly exposes the evils of industrial- 
ism, and has an important message for the present age. 
It is at once an inspiration and a warning—a warning that 
cannot be ignored with impunity. 


The FEET of the YOUNG MEN 
By HERBERT TREMAINE. 2s. net. Postage 3d. 
“A novel, 239 pages long, well printed, in good type, on good 
paper; covered in paper of pretty blue, and sold for 2s, net. We 
wish the mysteries of the trade permitted all novels to be isaved like 
this.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 
“ The simplest, sanest art.”"—-The New Statesman. 


The WIDE GARDEN & Other Poems 
By HERBERT TREMAINE, Author of “ The Feet of 
the Young Men.” Cloth, 3s. net. Postage 3d. 

“* Have a pleasant touch of Irish humour. They give musical 
voice to a feeling of the desolation of war time, or make a modern 
setting for some fragments of an old Welsh legend.’’—Scoleman. 


The EXODUS from HOUNDSDITCH 


By WILLIAM BELL. 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
“A vigorous attack on . . ._ false Christianity, which 
represents a materialism that is at the bottom of the war.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


TREASURE TROVE 


Passages of Prose and Poetry. Chosen by G. M. GIBSON. 
2s. net, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. Aims at illustrating 
the life of Man in passages from the literature of many cen- 
turies. It takes account of the emotional and intellectual 
history of the individual and of those problems of educa- 
tion and of social and political reform which recur in all ages. 


DANIEL and the MACCABEES 
An Ancient Book for Modern Use. By EDWYN B. 
HOOPER, M.A. With Foreword by Dr. E. L. HICKS 
(Lord Bishop of Lincoln). 2s. net ; cloth,3s. 6d. net. Postage 
3d. In this book we see the dawn of human hopes, and the 
beginnings of the struggle for freedom in its contest with 
Imperial tyrannies. 
Complete Lists on application. 


LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, Ltd.. 3 TUDOR STREET, E.C. 4. 
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A DIARY WITHOUT DATES 


By ENID BAGNOLD. (2nd Impression.) 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Here is a book that will live on.”"—Morning Post. 


THE NEW BOOK OF MARTYRS 


By GEORGES DUHAMEL. 58. net. 
A translation of the famous ‘“‘ Vie des Martyrs.” 


ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD ! 


By Capr. GILBERT NOBBS (Late L.R.B.). 3s. 6d. net. 
** You must read this book.”"—-A. St. JonN ADCOCK in the Skheich 


MY ROUND OF THE WAR 


By BASIL CLARKE. 6s. net. 
“* For all who have sons or brothers or friends at the front.’"—-Pall Mall. 


THE OLD FRONT LINE 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. (20th Thousand.). 





2s. 6d. net. 
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separate articles of clothing, he need never bother about 
taking a pocket-handkerchief. There are no colds in 
Lapland, because the air is so dry, and, clad as the Lapps 
are, in reindeer skin, with plenty of dry grass stuffed in 
gloves and shoes, the snow is as warm and comfortable to 
sleep in as a haystack in England. Also it is far cleaner. 
The traveller need wash only his face and hands occasionally ; 
when he gets to a village he can have the luxury of a vapour 
bath. 

The Lapps seem to be the nicest and kindest of people, 
with characters and habits that, it is to be hoped, winter- 
sportsmen from more civilised parts will not spoil. They 
are honest and clean, peace-loving, hospitable, particularly 
devoted to their relations, upon the nearest of whom they 
will lavish their best morsels of reindeer steak and marrow ; 
brave, uncomplaining, kind to their dogs and deer (they 
never use a whip or stick, though reindeer are wilful and 
not intelligent animals), very just in communal manners, 
and sensible in their method of settling disputes. When 
the fine for misbehaviour is awarded by the village council, 
it is usually spent on vodka, which the complainant, judge 
and accused then drink together. 

Miss Garnett’s book does not purport to be a record of 
travel, so perhaps it is ungrateful to complain that her 
description of Balkan home life is bare of sentiment. Never- 
theless a little less personal reticence would have made 
her story more alive. She has a great many interesting 
things to tell of the mixed Balkan races, the Albanians, 
the Greeks, the Bulgarians, and the Osmanlis, which can 
only have come from personal contact. She tells us many 
things which though the political temper of the moment is 
against our reckoning, we should do well to reckon in our 
future dealings with that part of the world and with the 
Balkans’ old master, the Turk. The Turk, whatever his 
faults and crimes in other respects, has !et the national 
customs of those he has conquered alone; so that still, 
beneath a superficial submission to Moslem rule, the various 
Balkan races keep to their old ways and beliefs. These 
facts may not be a better guide to the solution of terri- 
torial problems than the claims put forward by nationalist 
politicians. At the same time, Miss Garnett’s experience 
tempers hasty judgment from a distance. Moslem home 
life is not for the Moslem women the degrading existence 
it is often represented as being. 

The beliefs and customs which have. such firm hold upon 
the Balkan peoples are legion. Supernatural beings are 
everywhere, and ceremonious propitiation of them orders 
Balkan life from birth to death and after. The Evil Eye 
must be distracted from the newborn infant, and it is 
inadvisable at any time openly to express admiration for 
either persons or things, lest honeyed words be thought to 
conceal malice. Miss Garnett, therefore, will understand 
that no disparagement of her valuable work is implied by 
the short notice that is all we have been able to give it. 


FAS EST ET AB HOSTE DOCERI 


Deductions from the World War. By LizevureENANT-GENERAL 
BARON VON FREYTAG-LORINGHOVEN. Constable. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

This book makes one regret that policy of our Government 
which aims at making it impossible or difficult for the 
people of this country to read books now being written 
in Germany. A commander-in-chief who refused to learn 
from his enemy, who neglected to try to learn what was 
in the mind of the commander-in-chief and the General 
Staff opposed to him, would make a poor job of his campaigns, 
and in these days, when wars of exhaustion are being 
fought not by armies but by nations, it is equally important 





that a people should understand what is in the mind of the 
people against which it is contending. We can only do 
this by finding out exactly what our enemies are saying 
and writing, not for propaganda and export, but for home 
consumption. Now the main interest and value of General 
Freytag-Loringhoven’s book is that it is clearly written for 
home consumption. Internal evidence would prove this 
even if we had not the statement in the English preface 
that, while circulation in Germany has been encouraged, 
all comment has been restricted or suppressed and export 
prohibited. 

It is right to learn the lesson which your enemy can teach 
you; but it is not altogether easy. Many people have 
already missed the point of the deductions of this German 
Lieutenant-General. The General is Deputy Chief of the 
German General Staff, and the book is therefore naturally 
permeated with the full flavour of Prussian militarism. 
It is natural for us, as it was for the gentleman who designed 
the cover of the English edition, to concentrate our attention 
on this point and to slip into denunciation. Thereby we 
infallibly blind ourselves to the significance of these 
deductions. What we ought to remember is that the book 
is propaganda, propaganda of the German General Staff 
for the German people. There is a good deal in it about 
tactics and strategy, but all such subjects are treated 
popularly and in the barest outlines. It is therefore absurd 
to compare the book unfavourably, as some English writers 
have done, with the works of Clausewitz or even Bernhardi. 
As a matter of fact, where it touches on the science of war, 
it is marked by the thoroughness and almost religious 
reverence of German military writers who examine and 
re-examine the sayings of a Clausewitz or a Sclieffen with 
the same kind of scholarly reverence which religious scholars 
used to lavish upon the Bible and the Fathers. But neither 
Freytag-Loringhoven nor the German General Staff ig 
going to publish their scientific views on tactics and strategy 
in the middle of the Great War; that will be done in the 
lectures to the Corps of Officers to which—the General 
is at pains to insist—so much attention must be given 
after the war. The appearance of the book is due to the de- 
termination of the General Staff, and therefore of the Militarist 
Party who control the German Government, to get in the 
first word with the German people as to what shall be the 
national organisation of army and civil population after the 
war. And far the most interesting thing in the book is 
the revelation that these militarists are by no means happy 
or comfortable over some of the consequences, particularly 
in the army, of the war. The writer is obviously uneasy 
about certain tendencies; he is continually harping back 
to the subject of democracy to slip in a warning as to its 
dangers and failures. And he unconsciously reveals what 
is in his mind and in the mind of the General Staff when 
he comes to the chief, if not the only definite deduction, 
which he draws from the world war. For practically 
the only deduction to which he devotes any space and 
discussion has to do with the Corps of Officers. That is 
significant, but much more significant is the uneasiness 
of the General over the changes which have taken place 
in the officering of the German Army. The Prussian 
military system and militarism were before the war founded 
upon the educational and selective methods which made 
the German officers a closed and rigid caste. Upon that 
iron caste the waves of democracy beat ineffectually, and 
the fact was recognised by no people more clearly than the 
Social-Democratic critics. Freytag-Loringhoven, early in 
this book, goes out of his way to praise this caste system. 
Later on he reveals the fact that the exigencies of an 
unexpectedly long war and casualty list have broken down 
the system. Non-commissioned officers have had to be 
promoted, and the officers of the new armies have had to 
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THE GREAT DECISION.—No. 3. 


“The reforming of education 
is one of the greatest and 
noblest designs that can be 
thought on, for by the want 
thereof the nation perishes.” 
—Joun MiLton, 270 years ago. 


A JUST COMPLAINT 


VERY child of the State has just cause to 

complain if, through adverse circumstances, 

his parents are unable to provide him with an 

education which equips him to fight the battle 
of life. 


He has just cause to complain if the State does 
not come to his assistance and give him the same 
opportunities for education as may be enjoyed by 
the child of the rich. 


It is in the highest interest of the State that all 
its citizens should feel themselves capable of achiev- 
ing betterment. No worker can be really con- 
tented, whatever his wages or the conditions of his 
employment, if he feels that this vital instinct has 


been frustrated in childhood. 


Education should mean the nation’s wise develop- 
ment of each citizen’s whole nature. 


It should not only enable a man to improve his 
fortune, but to enlarge his interests. 


It should not only provide the citizen with a 
chance of getting on in the world, but give him 
a more interesting world in which to get on. 


Nearly all our social problems can be traced 
Almost all the unrest of 
modern times may be traced back to the feeling of 
the individual that his instinct for betterment has 
been frustrated. 


back to ignorance. 


The tremendous industrial rivalries of the future 
demand that we shall have as few social problems 
and as little unrest as possible. 





If we want to succeed in these great rivalries, if 
we want to be a prosperous and a safe nation, we 
must see to it that all our citizens are pulling 
together, and pulling together with no feeling of 
injustice, discontent or frustration at the back of 


their minds. 


Education should give to every child in the State 
a passport to the highest honours of the State. 


Every child should feel that he has a fair chance 
to be anything he wishes to be, and that his success 
or failure depends only upon himself. 


These things are not possible under present 


conditions. 


The New Bill will make them 


possible. 


Education 


If this Bill is passed every child in the country 
will be provided with an opportunity to make the 
best of himself, both as a worker and as a 


citizen. 


This Bill promises to the Nation not only a 
generation of efficient industrialists, but a popula- 
tion of happy and contented citizens. 


He who fights for the passing of this Bill is 
fighting for a better, a happier, and a more 
prosperous Britain. 


This is one of a series of articles upon 
the national necessity for the passage 
of the Education Bill, providing com- 
pulsory whole-time education until] the 
age of 14 and compulsory part-time 
education for some years afterwards. 


“THE GREAT DECISION ” 


Already published : 
No. 1. Now orn Never. 
No. 2. 


No, 3. A Just Comprarnt, 


Our Success on Farivre, 


Copies free on Request to 


TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE Co., 
LTD., MANCHESTER. 


For your own sake, your children’s sake, your 
country's sake, do all you can to push through 
the Education Bill. Get in touch with your M.P. 
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be drawn from “ civilians,” and young men, unbroken to 
the traditions of the caste, have necessarily risen to high 
posts in the military hierarchy. The General pays lip-service 
to the new “ comradeship ” between officers and men, and 
to the achievements of the new armies, but he makes it 
quite clear that the one thing which he hates and fears 
is the possible democratisation of the German Army. The 
one clear deduction which he wishes to impress upon the 
German people is that as soon as the war is over this state 
of affairs must end and the old system of officering the 
army must be resumed. Page after page of this small book 
is devoted to insisting upon this deduction. And the 
motives and uneasiness of the writer shine through his 
arguments. “Good relations between officers and men,” 
we read, “ will, and must, remain after the war; but they 
must not be such as to be prejudicial to the authority of 
the superior officer. Our young men, who have outgrown 
paternal discipline in the course of the war, and have 
rendered splendid services before their time, will stand 
in special need of the rigorous training afforded by the 
army.” “The officer must be ‘of that ruling race who 
exert a controlling influence, even if momentarily they are 
not within sight or hearing.” After the war the young 
commanding officer must disappear, for “in time of peace 
the qualities demanded of the commander of a regiment . . . 
are somewhat different from those required in time of war.” 
“The choice of persons suitable for the position of officer 
is necessarily confined within narrower limits.” And then 
comes the salient deduction: “The spirit of German 
militarism . . . rests ultimately on the building up of an 
officers’ corps which shall be thoroughly efficient for the 
purposes of war. For this purpose a sound aristocratic 
tradition is of the highest value.” Dixisti, Lieutenant- 
General Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven, of the German 
Imperial Staff. 


THE CITY 


ie December, 1915, a Bill was passed providing for the 
voluntary mobilisation of American dollar securities, 
holders of which had the option of selling them 
outright to the Government at the middle New York price 
of the day, or of lending them to the Government for two 
years, during which period they were to receive the full 
interest or dividends thereon, plus an additional one-half 
per cent. per annum on the face value of the security. The 
Government reserved to itself the right to sell securities 
thus lent it (a contingency which Mr. McKenna stated 
he thought unlikely), but in this event it would pay the 
holder, in addition to the proceeds of the sale, a bonus 
of 2} per cent. This scheme, which is known as Scheme A, 
was afterwards replaced by Scheme B, which provided for 
the deposit of securities on loan for five years, but the 
rights of those who deposited in the original scheme A 
have not been interfered with, and as the period of two 
years is now, in many cases, on the verge of expiry, the 
Treasury has issued a notice inviting depositors to continue 
the arrangement for a further period to expire on March 
8lst, 1922, on the same terms and conditions, except that 
the right is reserved to return the securities to depositors 
at any time on giving three months’ notice. Depositors 
who do not wish to continue will have their securities 
returned to them, whenever possible, as soon as the two 
ears are up, but, the notice proceeds to point out, as a 
arge number of them are pledged as collateral for loans 
that have been raised in America, “it may not be practicable 
for their lordships to effect such return in every instance.” 
In such cases the securities will be sold in America, and the 
depositor will receive the proceeds in sterling plus the 24 
per cent. referred to. How depositors will fare in some 
instances will be seen from the following table : 


Price Present Highest'price 
Jan.,1916. price plus reached 

Atchison Topeka 4 per cent. Gold 2ip.c. meantime, 

Bonds .. = a 100 87 xd. 102 
Baltimore and Ohio Prior Lien 

8} percent. Bonds .. os 98 943 99} 
Southern Pacific 5 per cent. Cou- 

vertible Gold Bonds ° 111} 1003 113; 
Union Pacific 4 per cent.Gold Bonds 102 94} 103} 
Pennsylvania 44 per cent. Mort- 

gage Bonds .. - 7 106 105 108} 
Union Pacific Common .. 141 1294xd. 161i 
Norfolk and Western Common 122 1133xd. 1513 


As the income from any of these securities which are 
withdrawn from the scheme by their depositors becomes 
immediately subject to the special additional income tax 
of 2s. in the £, it is not probable that many depositors will 
ask for the return of their securities—the more so as by 
sitting tight they continue to receive one half per cent, 
per annum more than the interest to which they were 
originally entitled. 

* * xe 

The Swiss Bank Corporation publishes an annual Financial 
and Commercial Review which deals not only with the 
financial history of the world throughout the year, but 
also with the position of the principal commodities of 
commerce. The following extract will be of particular 
interest to readers of THE NEw STATESMAN : 

Conscription of wealth, however, does not appear to be as impos- 
sible as the Chancellor of the Exchequer seems to think. The 
main difficulty seems to be to find a system for mobilising the 
wealth of the kingdom and presenting it in a form which would 
render it available, for the purposes of a levy, without causing 
any serious disturbance to capital and investments. The payment 
of such a levy should therefore be spread over a period of years, 
instalments being payable in cash or in Government securities. 
For the sake of argument, su ing the levy to be 20 per cent. 
of the wealth of the United Kingdom, it would mean that every 
year, for, say, ten years, 2 per cent. of the personal wealth existing 
at the date the levy was decided on would be given to the State. 
This should not prove an intolerable burden to the class of individuals 
to whom it would apply. The result of such a levy in capital would 

. be to redeem the debt of the United Kingdom by some £3,000,000,000 
sterling ; the credit of the country would thereby be greatly.enhanced, 
and this would allow of a reduction in due course of the rate of 
interest on the outstanding portions of the loans. 


cy * oS 


There is an interesting table in the booklet showing the 
amount of paper money in circulation in the principal 
countries of the world, the gold reserves, and the percentage 
of gold to notes. From this it is possible to place the 
belligerents in order of strength as regards the percentage 
of gold held to cover their issues of paper money at the 


end of 1917: Per cent. 
Japan 94.2 
U.S.A. ee 78.9 
Great Britain . . 33.6 
France. . 14.8 
Germany 13.7 
Italy .. 13.0 
Russia a - he 7.0 
Austria-Hungary... vs 1.5 


As regards neutral countries, Holland topped the list 
with a percentage of 78.9, followed by Spain with 70.7, 
Denmark 51.5, Switzerland 50.9, Sweden 44, and Norway 
35.7. ‘ " ‘ 


Holders of rubber shares will derive encouragement from 
the following note which appears under the heading of that 


commodity in the Commercial Section : 

The demand for rubber is not at all likely to ease off in the future. 
The stocks on the Continent, manufactured and unmanufactured, 
have been used up, and apart from the normal uses of rubber, it 
is at ry eagerly sought after as a substitute for leather. With 
regard to the production of artificial rubber, certain chemists 
already solved the problem theoretically seven years ago, but there 
are considerable difficulties in the way of arriving at a practical 
result. The cheapness of the natural product—at the present 
time rubber can be easily grown at less than Is. a Ib.—will no doubt 
enable the plantation companies to successfully withstand this 
competition. : 
This booklet is circulated free, and students of economics 

who would like to obtain a copy will probably be able to do 

so by making application to the Swiss Bank Corporation, 48 

Lothbury, London, E.C. 2, and enclosing 2d. to cover postage. 
Emit Davies. 
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PAYING FOR THE WAR 


HE necessity for “paying for the war by 
increased production” is in everybody’s mouth 
to-day. We are beginning to understand that 

the vast financial burden we have shouldered is going 
to oppress us for a long while to come, and that speeding 
up output without sweating the worker is an essential 


feature in any programme of reconstruction. 


What is not generally realised, however, is that our 
present methods are bringing rapidly nearer the day 
when the growth of our industries will be hampered 
by dear coal. We are content to go on burning crude 
coal for industrial and domestic purposes apparently 
quite regardless of the fact that we possess far smaller 
coal reserves than our chief competitors, America and 
Germany, and yet are draining our stocks at a much 


greater proportionate rate. 


It is a question not so much of the total exhaustion 
of our supplies as of the time when our easily and cheaply 
won coal will have been used up, and coal will become 
relatively dear in comparison with other commodities 
and with the cost of production in rival countries. 
Our present unscientific methods are mortgaging the 
interests of the posterity for whose welfare our men 
are fighting. 


That the Government has realised the gravity of 
the position is evidenced by the appointment of the 
Board of Fuel Research, which is now investigating 
the matter and will eventually propose drastic methods 
of reform. Meanwhile, we shall be glad to send to 
anyone who applies to the address given below full 
and free particulars of how banishment of crude coal 
from household grate and factory furnace not only 
effects considerable fuel economy, but also ensures an 


increase of domestic and industrial efficiency. 


Tue British CommerctaL Gas ASSOCIATION, 
47 Victoria Street, 


Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Xo 


KEEPING DOWN THE PRICE 
OF FOOD 


POLICY OF BOVRIL, LTD. 


| ge at the General Meeting of Bovril, Ltd., Mr. George 
Lawson Johnston (Chairman) in moving the adoption of the 
report, referred to the general food position and how the price 
of Bovril has been kept down. ‘* Your own experience,” he said, 
** will have brought you into touch with increases in price in most 
directions, and you will have seen that the Board of Trade Returns 
show a long list of rises of 100 per cent. or more in the cost of foodstuffs 
since the commencement of the War. I cannot call to mind many 
articles the prices of which have not been raised during the War, and 
I believe Bovril is the only national standard food that is sold at the 
same price in February, 1918, as it was in July, 1914. That the price 
of Bovril has not been moved up with the cost of beef, although a 
pound of Bovril is the concentrated product of so many pounds of 
beef, is an outstanding fact that requires explanation. 


Neeps Litrie Sarepmnc Space. 

** In the first place, in the countries which supply the raw material 
for Bovril, beef has not risen in value as it has here. Again, the 
abnormal cost of ocean transport only to a minor extent affects a 
concentrated preparation like ours, making as it does such small 
demand upon shipping space. 

‘** Apart from these general tendencies, you are aware that during 
the last dozen years we have endeavoured by the agency of subsidiary 
land and cattle companies to control and develop new sources for 
the supply of raw material. This policy has borne good fruit during 
the War. These precautions, taken in past years, have ensured us 
the plentiful supplies that are so essential at the moment, and our 
material has not increased in price to anything like the extent of the 
raw material of some other industries. Taking all this into con- 
sideration, and realising that Bovril eaters so largely into the food of 
the nation, we felt that, with the increased sales and profits outside 
Bovril itself, we should be able to keep the Company's revenue at pre- 
war standard without adding to the hardships of the community. I 
am glad that our foresight has not only been to our benefit as share- 
holders, but to the benefit of every Bovril consumer. His Bovril has 
cost him no more, unless he has consumed more—which I am : afraid 
he has. 

** No PRoFITEeERING.” 

** I know we lay ourselves open to the reproach of the shareholder 
who may say that this is not a philanthropic institution, but a com- 
mercial undertaking which should try to secure the bi possible 
immediate profits. There is no ground I would sooner attacked 
upon than that of not having raised the price of a standard article of 
per pp me this time of food hardship, especially meat-food hardships, 
and I believe the vast majority of the shareholders will heartily endorse 
and approve this attitude. The cost of this policy, the deferred 
sha der may say, concerns him only. Well, it is as the Company's 
largest deferred shareholder that I express that view. That our whole 
attitude in this matter will redound to the credit of Bovril I have little 
doubt, for what better goodwill can we have in years to come than for 
the public to remember and say—* Bovril had its opportunity, but did 
not profiteer.’ ? 


Bovait Co. A “ True Democracy.” 


** I think we can consider this Company a miniature democratic 
institution. We are a rative body of over 11,000 shareholders, 
and we control provinces in the form of Estates in Australia and the 
Argentine of 9} million acres, upon which there are over 250,000 head 
of cattle. We manage to produce our beef product at a cost which has 
enabled us to provide our millions of consumers with Bovril at prices 
unaltered Guia the War. 

** I mentioned the area of the Joint Bovril Australian and Argentine 
Estates just now at 9} million acres. Have you any idea what that 
area means? It is larger than Belgium, over 2} times the size 
of Alsace-Lorraine ; or, if you would like a comparison nearer home, 
it is twice the size of Wales, or nearly the size of Wales and Ulster 
put together. 

** You will have noticed in the papers many estimates of the cost 
of rearing or fattening cattle in this country, usually proving that 
with beef at 60s. a cwt. live weight the business was unprofitable. 
~~ = more normal times the farmer required at least £80 to £40 for 
a fat t. 


CaTTLe v. CEREALS. 


‘** Now it may surprise you when I say the cost of rearing a 9 to 
10-cwt. steer on the Bovril Australian Estates does not amount to 60s. 
altogether, and though the cost is considerably more in Eastern 
Australia and the tine, my point is that the rearer of stock in 
the northern part of this hemisphere, particularly in the thickly- 
populated parts of Europe, has no chance in competition with the 
stock raised in the open plains of the southern hemisphere—Australasia, 
South America, Africa. More especially will this be the case in normal 
times—say after the war—when frozen beef will be sent thousands 
of miles to these shores at a transport cost so low that it can be covered 
by the utilisation of by-products at the great freezing worka of South 
America and Australia, os which cannot be so economically 
handled in the comparatively small butchering establishments of this 
country.” 
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The re- 


discovery of 
Tyrian Purple 


Indigo and the Indigoid Dynasty. The 
inner structure of Indigo—Durindone 
Red B, Durindone Scarlet G, and 
Durindone Blue 4B,—Tyrian Purple. 
From Molluscs to the benzene nucleus 
—Cesar’s colour. 


position in the world of colour were described. 

It was shown how for five thousand years 

Indigo had been the chief source of colour 
for mankind, and how even to-day, for beauty 
and endurance, it was still supreme. But of late 
years a great change has taken place. Indigo 
is no longer alone. The monarch of dye-stuffs 
has founded a dynasty. The wonderful researches 
of Professor Von Baeyer into the inner structure 
of the Indigo molecule not only made it possible 
to make Indigo from coal-tar, but showed the way 
to a new kind of dye-stuff altogether. In the 
light of those researches it has been found that 


|° a former article Indigo and its commanding 








there are more indigos than one, and these new 
dyes—dyes of the Indigo type—are as great an 
advance on the ordinary coal-tar dyes as these 
were in their turn on the old-fashioned natural 
colouring matters. Indigo, the last and greatest 
of the natural dyes, in yielding its secret to man, 
has shown him an Aladdin’s cavern of scientific 
treasure. The new dye-stuffs, being in fact Indigos, 
are like Indigo itself for fastness and beauty. 


Unmade and Made Again 
[NDIGO differs from all other natural colouring 
matters. It is insoluble in water, and has 
to be converted into the “leuco’’ (white) form 
before it can be used. In the words of the dyer, 
it has to be “‘ reduced” to form the Indigo vat. 
In this condition it dyes the cotton or woollen 
material yellow, and it is only on exposure to air 
that it changes back into blue. It is to this 
peculiar method of application by which an 
insoluble dye is first “‘ reduced’’ and then re- 
generated within the pores of the fibre that Indigo 
owes its great fastness and resistance to wear. 
Indigo is a “‘ vat” dye, and all the members of 
the new series are called “‘ vat’’ dyes. Although 
discovered comparatively recently, they are 


‘already indispensable to the dyer and calico 


printer, and their manufacture in England is an 
absolute necessity. Three of them are already 
being made by Messrs. Levinstein—Durindone 
Blue 4B, Durindone Red B, and Durindone 
Scarlet G. We are pressing on with the manu- 
facture of others, and a series will be available 
before long. 


How the New Dyes are Made 
WHILE these new dyes are best understood 

if they are thought of as Indigos, they 
are in fact modified Indigos. A glance at their 
constitution will show this. It is simple enough, 
and will not embarrass the most untechnical 
reader. The researches of Von Baeyer showed 
that the Indigo molecule consisted of a nucleus 
of two benzene residues, surrounded and united 
by an assembly of atoms of carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen. 


Now just as the general characteristics of a 

house may remain the same in spite of 
considerable alterations to the windows, roofs, 
drains, etc., so may the molecular structure of a 
dye-stuff retain its essential peculiarities in spite 
of considerable alteration in its constitution, 
provided that its essential structure be left intact. 
Such alterations may be made in the case of Indigo 
either by the replacement of some of the atoms 
connecting the two benzene nuclei by atoms of 
other elements, or by exchanging the hydrogen 
atom in the benzene nuclei themselves for other 
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atoms. Also both methods may be combined. 
These changes can obviously be made either in 
the course of construction or upon the completed 
dye-stuff. 


Durindone Red B and Durindone 
Blue 4B 


As an example of the first method, the 

Durindone Red B already referred to 
may be taken. This contains the element sulphur 
jn the place of nitrogen in the Indigo molecule. 
A change of colour from blue to red is the result, 
while the essential characteristics of Indigo are 
still preserved. Durindone Blue 4B is an example 
of the second method. Here four atoms of 


hydrogen, forming part of the two benzene nuclei, - 


are replaced atom for atom by the element bromine. 
Whilst the blue colour of the parent Indigo is still 
preserved, greater brilliancy and clearness of 
shade, combined with improved dyeing properties, 
result from the change. It is interesting to note 
in passing that the position of the replacing 
bromine atoms in the molecule has a marked 
effect upon the shade. In certain positions the 
colour becomes a brighter and a greener blue ; 
in others it changes towards purple. 


The Imperial Purple and its parallel 


HIS is illustrated by a very remarkable 
discovery made a few years ago by 
Professor Friedlaender, of Vienna, which although 


eae 


aie 








of no practical importance has a high historical 
interest. Everyone will have heard of the famed 
Tyrian Purple of the ancients, with which the 
togas of the Roman emperors were dyed at a 
fabulous cost, and which is said to have been 
employed in dyeing the curtains of Solomon's 
temple. This dye was obtained from a mollusc 
or sea-snail common in the Mediterranean, on 
the coasts of which the ancient snail fisheries 
and dyehouses were situated. Nothing was known 
of the chemical constitution of this long-abandoned 
dyeing material until Professor Friedlaender by 
extraction of 12,000 molluscs obtained the pure 
dye-stuff in sufficient. quantity to submit it to a 
chemical examination. This examination revealed 
the remarkable fact that the dye is a brominated 
Indigo vontaining two atoms of bromine in a 
particular position in the molecule and identical 
with the product which can be built up syntheti- 
cally by chemical means. It is thus closely 
related to Durindone Blue 4B. The bromine is 
doubtless obtained by the mollusc from the sea 
water in which it lives, and by its peculiar life 
processes it seems to have anticipated the method 
of the modern organic chemist. 


WERE it desired it would now be possible 

to dye Tyrian purple, made from coal- 
tar, at a mere fraction of the cost paid by the 
Roman emperors to the snail-dyers for their 
imperial robes. The gorgeous Imperial purple 
reserved for the Caesars may now be worn by a 
scullery maid. Sic transit gloria mundi! 
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The Ellesmere Port Works, where Synthetic Indigo is now manufactured in large quantities. 


Drawn for Messrs. Levinstein, Lid., by Frank Brangwyn,'A.R.A. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND 
TRAINING (Under the Auspices of the University). Appli- 
cations are invited for the post of DIRECTOR ; commencing 

salary £300. The Director may be required to take part in the 
teaching. Applications, with twelve copies of three recent testimonials 
and three references, to be lodged, before March 23, with Professor 
Setu, University, Edinburgh, from whom particulars as to duties and 
conditions of appointment may be learned. 





ANTED.—LADY GARDENER at Nursing Home, Malvern 
Hills, for vegetables principally, Man's help occasionally. Pretty, convenient, 

P unfurnished Cottage in garden rent free. State salary required.—Apply to 

Lapy Suprerintenpent, Camp End, Malvern. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


Prec: PLAYVERS.—SunpAy SUBSCRIPTION PER- 





FORMANCES.—For particulars of membership apply 

Hon. Secretary, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
Tel.: 3873 Gerrard. President: ELLEN TERRY. Stage 
Director: EDITH CRAIG. 


“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 

° I “RAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Werkers, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Mansfield House, Canning 
Town, opens next term as a Residence for Students of Educational and Social 

Problems. Special preparation of Teachers for Centinuation Classes and Club Work. 

Day Continuation School also opens in tion with Mansfield House Resi 

Course of Public Lectures given at 11 Tavistock Square, on Tuesday evenings, recom- 

mencing Tuesday, January 22nd. For particulars apply Hon. Dean, Mrs. MacKenzie, 

M.A. Tutor: Miss MarGaret Fropsuam, B.Sc. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, M.A. : Secretary: Me. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information congerning 

Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 

past LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Scizncr, Mepicing, and Encinger- 

A inc for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 

EGISTRAR. 














(COLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 


AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 

in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 
gained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 





SCHOOLS. 
TWO PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. 


Unper THE SAME MANAGEMENT, 


) eg > LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
bas opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurbythmies, Swedish Dril!, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting. Singing, Drawing. Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine La . Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. ucation during Preparatory age. 
BRANCH OF 
| Bey gi HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 
W. 2, where most of the above subjects are studied, and in addition pupils over 
15 can be prepared for University entrance if desired, or continue on the same 
No boarders taken. Co-education during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The Mrsses Mawnviiir. 





lines. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy aad beautiful situation. Aim of Educe- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study, Regular physical! training. Pupils prepared for the Universities. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and extermal students. Principals: Miss 
Tueovors Crarx and Miss K. M. Exxis. 

4 a “ 
SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


LINGHOLT 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 





= LADY, having received English Girls for 12 years in 
Paris, continues in England. Healthy situation, charming country aspect, 
French habitually spoken. Lessons in French language, literature and history. 
Also special lectures on French and Italian art. Exceptional references : Sir Oliver 
Lodge and others.—Address Direcrrice, 14 North Square, Hampstead Way. N.W. 4, 


yo MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Presp on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham Cellege (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 











SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 





W.C.A. NATIONAL TRAINING CENTRE. WarDEN: Miss 
+ WINIFRED SEDGWICK. One year's training in social, educational, and 
religious training among girls. Special Course for workers for India and the 
Far East. Openings in the Y.W.C.A. for club leaders and organising secretaries. 
Good salaries,—For prospectus apply to Y.W.C.A. Tratninc Secretary, 26 George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 2 

HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FORK NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this Callege to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year’s training. This training is recognised by the Roya! Sanitary Institute. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 


—Mactnuustan Leacug, Queen Anne's Ch 3, W . S.W.1. 





OFFICE APPLIANCES & AIDS TO EFFICIENCY. 


‘*SU-TALL” SYSTEMS SOLVE SYSTEM SECRETS. 
APPLY for illustrated Catalogue List 50A of General Office 
+ + Systems and Office and Library Furniture. Largest stocks in the 
Send a post card NOW! 
Jounson ‘Taytor & Co. 
31 “Su-tall” Corner 
Fore Street, London, E.C. 2 


City of London. 


THE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE. 
T? prove to you how necessary is a reliable Postage or 
Insurance Stamp Affixing and Counting Machine, we are willing 
to send a MULTIPOST to you for 5 days’ free trial in your own office, 
on receipt of request.—Ta&z MerxHam Trapove Co., LTD.,329 (N.S.) 
High Holborn, W C. i” 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
FLUOotTT MACHINES can address your envelopes, 
wrappers, &c., RAPIDLY and WITHOUT MISTAKES. Upwards 
of 1,000 different addresses per hour, according to size of machine and 
class ot work, add agp | from a card index.—THE 
Haywarp Co., 2 Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C. 








THE PARTY SYSTEM 


By Betitoc & CuesTerTon Is. net, by post Is. 3d. 
HENDERSON & CO., 66 Charing Cross Road, 
have a limited number of copies of this 

work at the published price. 








THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. |. 
(Clese to Southampton Row.) ; 

SPECIAL EXHIBITION of Smocks, Jerkins 

and “ Dalmaties” from Feb. 25, for a few weeks. 
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